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At  a "meeting  of  the  congregation  of  the  Second 
Parish,  Dorchester,  after  divine  service,  June  22d, 
1873,  the  following  were  appointed  a Committee  of 
Arrangements,  in  view  of  the  approaching  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  pastor:  — 
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SERMON. 


“Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I continue  unto  this  day.” 

— Acts  xx vi,  22. 

When  I first  stood  here  as  your  pastor,  I could 
find  no  words  which  so  well  expressed  my  feelings 
as  those  of  St.  Paul,  w Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?”  and  now  that  twenty-five  years  have  gone 
by,  I turn  to  the  same  apostle  for  another  text,  and 
gratefully  sum  up  the  story  of  the  past  in  words 
which  he  spoke  when  reviewing  nearly  the  same 
period  of  time  since  his  conversion. 

There  are  many  here  who  can  recall  the  services 
of  the  ordination.  My  honored  pastor,  Dr.  Blag- 
den,  whom  I am  glad  to  have  at  my  side  to-day,* 
preached  from  the  text,  w We  believe,  and  therefore 
speak.”  Dr.  Leonard  Withington  offered  the  ordain- 
ing prayer;  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  own  trenchant  style, 
gave  the  charge;  Rev.  Win.  A.  Peabody,  the  son-in- 
law  of  your  former  pastor,  presented  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship;  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  in 
a very  practical  manner,  addressed  the  people  — 
giving  this,  among  other  counsels,  that  when  your 


* Dr.  Blagden  preached  in  the  afternoon  following  the  delivery  of  this 
sermon,  from  Romans  i,  12  : “ That  I may  be  comforted  together  with  you 
by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me  ” : impressively  illustrating  the 
influence  of  faith  on  the  relations  and  intercourse  of  pastor  and  people. 
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pastor  called,  you  should  see  him  " where  you  were 
and  as  you  were”;  words  which  facilitated  my  inter- 
course for  years. 

Of  fifteen  ministers  who  were  present  at  the 
council,  five  have  died,  — Dr.  Hitchcock,  the  Mod- 
erator, Mr.  Rogers,  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Richards, 
Mr.  Peabody,  and  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Dexter,  my  room- 
mate in  college  and  the  seminary,  who  was  stricken 
down  after  a brief  hut  bright  ministry  in  Exeter, 
!N".  II.,  with  powers  undeveloped,  and  the  noble 
promise  of  his  youth  only  in  part  fulfilled.45' 

The  circumstances  under  which  I came  here  were 
peculiar  and  affecting.  Dr.  Codman,  who  had  been 
the  first  and  only  pastor  of  this  church,  — wise,  ten- 
der, devoted,  beloved,  — had  just  ceased  from  his 
labors  of  nearly  forty  years.  Before  his  last  illness 
he  had  arranged  with  me  to  aid  him  during  the 
three  winter  months;  but  when  I came  to  fulfil  the 
engagement,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  December,  1847, 
he  entered  this  house  for  the  last  time.  It  was  so 
ordered,  therefore,  that  his  ministry  ended  and  my 
stated  work  began  in  the  same  service.  The  cir- 
cumstance impressed  your  minds  and  my  own  as 
more  than  a mere  coincidence.  That  was  a solemn 
winter  when  I preached  in  this  shrouded  sanctuary 
to  a bereaved  congregation.  But  our  hearts  were 

* To  these  must  now  (Aug.  11th)  be  added  the  venerable  name  of  liev. 
K.  S.  Storrs,  d.  p.,  who  died  at  Braintree,  aged  eighty-seven,  after  a min- 
istry of  over  sixty-two  years. 
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drawn  together,  — it  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise; and  so,  inexperienced  as  I was,  I accepted 
your  nearly  unanimous  call. 

I have  always  been  glad  to  remember  that  before 
you  voted,  you  kept  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
after  the  good  custom  of  former  times.  Pastorates 
would  continue  longer  if  a more  full,  mutual  ac- 
quaintance preceded,  and  a deeper  sense  of  depen- 
dence on  God  accompanied  the  union. 

The  day  of  ordination  was  warm  and  bright,  and 
the  cordiality  which  welcomed  me  was  never  sur- 
passed. My  heart  thrills  as  I recall  the  kindness  of 
many  then  active  in  this  church  and  society,  but 
whom  revolving  years  have  torn  away.  I cannot 
mention  all,  and  must  not  discriminate,  unless  it  be 
to  allude  to  those  who  so  long  bore  office  here,  — 
Dea.  Joseph  Clapp,  a man  full  of  gentleness  and 
love;  Dea.  Edward  Sharp,  fervent,  sympathetic,  and 
steadfast;  and  Dea.  Charles  Howe,  who  gave  to  this 
church,  after  his  own  household,  the  first  place  in 
his  thoughts  and  care;  and  to  her  who  opened  her 
house  to  me,  and  gave  me  a happy  home  beneath  her 
roof  till  my  own  wTas  provided,  — "Aunt  ” Tucker, 
as  so  many  loved  to  call  her. 

The  character  of  this  people  was  marked  by  a cer- 
tain reliable  staidness.  They  were  not,  and  never 
have  been,  easily  excited;  but  they  could  be  de- 
pended on,  and,  in  a quiet  way,  would  respond  to 
any  appeal.  The  congregation,  at  my  coming,  con- 
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tamed  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  the  aged,  — 
venerable  men  and  women,  — most  of  them  true  ser- 
vants of  God.  The  faithfulness  with  which  their 
pastor  had  for  so  many  years  preached  Christ  and 
his  salvation,  and  the  unswerving  steadiness  of  his 
course,  had  moulded  the  habits  as  well  as  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people,  and  I rejoice  to  recognize  his 
influence  as  felt  even  to-day. 

It  was  very  noticeable,  also,  how  he  had  trained 
them  to  love  this  church.  Himself  regarding  it  with 
most  tender  affection,  they  had  learned  from  him  to 
enshrine  it  in  their  hearts.  And  so  the  new  pastor, 
simply  by  virtue  of  his  office,  became  naturally  the 
object  of  their  love. 

It  would  he  pleasant  to  linger  among  these  early 
memories ; but  it  is  necessary  to  survey  the  scenes  of 
the  intervening  years.  To  the  nation  they  have 
brought  great  changes,  especially  through  that  memo- 
rable conflict  which  destroyed  slavery  forever;  but 
our  own  history  has  been  uneventful.  We  have  had 
no  parish  strifes.  No  council  has  been  called  by  this 
church,  save  for  my  ordination,  for  sixty-one  years. 
"We  need  no  alteration  in  our  confession  of  faith. 
We  repair  our  house  of  worship,  and  make  it  more 
tasteful  and  convenient;  but,  though  statelier  edifices 
are  rising  around,  we  have  no  wish  to  pull  it  down. 

Yet  there  is  one  busy  worker  who  never  rests. 
During  all  these  years,  Death  has  been  claiming  his 
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victims.  I have  attended  four  hundred  and  eiglity- 
two  funerals.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  of  these 
were  of  persons  not  over  five  years  of  age,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  those  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy.  These  two  classes  comprise 
half  of  the  whole  number;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  nearly  three  quarters  of  those  aged  seventy  or 
over  were  members  of  the  church.  "The  fear  of 
the  Lord  prolongeth  days/’ 

How  gladly  would  I speak  by  name  of  others  of 
the  honored  dead.  Not  only  of  those  who  bore 
office  in  the  church  so  long  and  well,  but  of  those 
who  were  large-hearted  and  generous  citizens;  of 
those  heroic  youth  who  gave  themselves  to  their 
country’s  service  in  her  hour  of  need;  of  those  pray- 
ing women,  who  met  together  week  by  week  for 
more  than  half  a century  ; and  of  the  loved  children, 
who,  dwelling  with  us  but  a few  years  or  months, 
are  yet  enshrined  in  our  memories  forever.  I think 
of  these,  and  this  sanctuary  seems  not  so  much  like 
a place  where  we  sit  together,  as  like  a thorough- 
fare, through  which  an  unending  procession  is  pass- 
ing on  to  eternity.  And  if  it  be  so,  what  reason 
have  wre  to  rejoice  that  the  Word  here  preached  can 
take  away  from  death  all  its  bitterness  and  gloom, 
so  that  these  portals  shall  open  not  to  the  grave,  but 
to  the  life  everlasting. 

During  this  period  under  review,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  of  the  members  of  the  church  have  died, 
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ancl  about  the  same  number  been  dismissed;  while 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  have  been  received  to 
its  membership,  two  hundred  and  thirty  upon  pro- 
fession of  faith.  There  has  been  no  year  without 
additions,  both  by  letter  and  profession,  so  that  the 
present  membership  is  larger  by  fifty  than  when  I 
came. 

The  ordinance  of  baptism  has  been  administered 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  were  infants. 

I have  officiated  at  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
weddings,  — eighty-two  of  them  in  my  own  house, 
and  twenty-four  in  this  church. 

I have  preached  to  you  in  this  place  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  twelve  sermons,  besides  lectures  and  other 
addresses  in  the  chapel.  I have  felt  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  this  office,  and  aimed  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  asking  what  would  be  profit- 
able rather  than  what  would  please.  Yet  I have 
rejoiced  to  know  that  I had  glad  tidings  to  deliver, 
a message  of  peace  and  salvation.  Never  have  I 
lacked  for  subjects,  while  I have  delighted,  above  all, 
to  speak  of  the  life  and  love  of  Christ  and  the  hope 
of  heaven.  I have  spoken  from  the  deepest  con- 
victions of  the  heart,  and  been  cheered  at  finding 
always  an  attentive  congregation. 

Of  pastoral  calls  I have  kept  no  record.  Neither 
you  nor  I have  been  satisfied  with  their  number;  yet 
I never  return  from  such  visits  without  having  been 
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refreshed  in  my  own  spirit  ; and  I trust  this  can  be 
said,  that  those  in  sickness  and  trouble  have  not 
been  neglected. 

It  is  one  of  the  important  duties  of  a pastor  to 
encourage  beneficence.  In  this  respect  there  has 
been  a constant  increase.  The  charitable  contribu- 
tions at  first  were  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum;  during  the  last  eight  years  they  have 
amounted  to  forty-one  thousand  dollars,  an  average 
of  over  five  thousand.  "We  have  given,  since  1818, 
to  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  thirty  thousand 
dollars;  to  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary 
Society,  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred;  and  to  other 
charities,  I think,  not  far  from  fifty  thousand,  — mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  more  than  ninety-three  thousand. 
The  ladies,  also,  in  different  sewing  circles,  have  been 
actively  engaged,  and  many  families  of  faithful 
laborers  for  Christ  have  been  cheered  by  the  gifts  of 
made-up  garments  which  have  been  thus  supplied. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Sabbath  School  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  church,  and  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  see  ours  enlarging  and  sustained  with  in- 
creasing interest.  While  in  some  places  the  effort 
has  seemed  to  be  to  entertain  rather  than  to  instruct, 
it  has  not  been  so  here,  but  the  diligent  use  of  the 
Bible  has  been  the  main  reliance.  That  all  the  teach- 
ers have  been  faithful  in  watching  for  souls  I dare 
not  affirm;  but  many  have  been,  and  their  labors 
have  been  blessed.  A large  proportion  of  those 
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received  to  the  church  have  been  thus  aided,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  happy  signs  of  the  times  that  the  con- 
version of  the  young  is  so  earnestly  sought.  Three 
young  men,  trained  in  our  Sabbath  school,  have 
entered  the  ministry. 

The  relations  of  this  church  to  others  in  its  neisrh- 
borhood  have  been  at  all  times  most  cordial.  We 
have  been  invited  by  them  to  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  councils.  With  the  Village  church,  which 
sprang  from  this,  we  have  enjoyed  most  pleasant 
fellowship.  In  1859,  six  members  were  dismissed  to 
unite  in  forming  a new  church  at  Neponset,  and  to 
that  several  have  since  been  transferred.  This 
brings  to  view  a change  which  has  been  steadily 
going  on.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  worshippers  came 
hither  from  two  or  three  miles  distance  in  each 
direction.  But  in  the  territory  of  Dorchester,  where 
there  were  only  eight  Protestant  churches,  we  have 
now  sixteen.  This  is,  therefore,  becoming  a local 
church;  and  as,  while  the  population  fills  in  around 
us,  new  societies  are  formed,  this  must  of  necessity 
draw  its  congregation  from  a more  limited  area. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  lost  less  than  the  usual 
average  by  removal.  Of  two  hundred  families  on 
my  first  list,  eighty-two  still  remain  with  us  (though 
in  some  cases  children  have  succeeded  parents  at 
their  head),  and  one  hundred  and  five  of  the  present 
members  of  the  church  were  here  when  my  pastorate 
commenced.  Thus  have  we  stability  amid  change; 
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and  it  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I see  so  many 
here  to  whom  I can  say,  Ye  were  with  me  from  the 
beginning. 

Comparing  the  length  of  my  ministry  with  that  of 
other  pastors,  I find  that  of  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  who  were  settled  over  churches  of  our  order  in 
Massachusetts  in  1848,  three  hundred  and  forty-two, 
or  ninety-five  per  cent,  have  died  or  been  dismissed, 
leaving  only  eighteen  whose  pastorates  have  con- 
tinued longer  than  mine;  and  of  these,  but  ten  are 
now  active  and  unaided  in  their  work.  When  we 
also  take  into  view  the  long  duration  of  Dr.  Cod- 
man’s  service,  this  church  stands  honorably  distin- 
guished among  the  Orthodox  churches  of  the  State 
as  the  only  one,  with  a single  exception  in  Hewbury- 
port,  which  has  had  but  two  pastors  for  sixty-five 
years. 

Yet,  a few  years  since,  it  seemed  very  improbable 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  In  1864,  enfeebled  and 
weary,  and  feeling  that  at  any  cost  I must  be 
relieved  of  care,  I tendered  my  resignation,  fully 
expecting  that  it  would  be  accepted.  With  won- 
derful kindness  and  generosity,  which  I can  never 
think  of  without  the  deepest  gratitude,  you  insisted 
that  I should  remain,  taking,  if  need  be,  a two  years’ 
vacation.  Providence  most  kindly  rewarded  you. 
Du  ring  most  of  the  sixteen  months  that  I was  rest- 
ing, you  enjoyed  the  services  of  Rev.  James  G.  Vose, 
who  won  your  affection  and  mine  by  the  fidelity  and 
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honor  with  which  he  filled  a delicate  position,  and 
whose  labors  here  were  fruitful  in  good. 

Thus,  ” having  obtained  help  of  God,  I continue 
unto  this  day.”  I have  been  happy  in  my  work. 
The  only  real  trial  of  my  ministry  has  been  my 
failure  to  accomplish  the  good  I sought,  — and  con- 
nected with  this  (permit  me  kindly  to  say),  a lack, 
sometimes,  of  that  earnest  co-operation  in  prayer  and 
labor  without  which  full  success  is  impossible.  But 
joys  have  abounded  above  sorrows,  and  I thankfully 
remember  how  many  brethren  have  strengthened  my 
hands,  and  how  many  women,  like  Paul’s  helpers, 
have  “ labored  with  me  in  the  gospel.” 

In  the  review  of  this  whole  period,  our  first  emo- 
tion should  be  gratitude  to  God.  We  owe  all  to 
Him.  His  Providence  united,  His  goodness  has 
preserved  us;  and  He,  in  His  own  way  and  time, 
will  loose  these  bands.  For  all  that  we  have  enjoyed 
together,  for  mutual  confidence  and  affection,  for 
labors  that  we  have  shared,  for  tears  which  have 
flowed  mingling  in  hours  of  trial  and  bereavement, 
and  for  whatever  advances  have  been  made  in  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  experience,  let  the  glory  be 
given  to  Him  alone. 

If  it  is  asked,  How  has  this  union  endured  so  long  f 
I reply,  in  all  sincerity,  largely  because  of  your 
kindness.  If  you  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  upon 
errors  and  magnify  deficiencies,  you  would  have  had 
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abundant  opportunity.  If  you  had  considered  change 
to  be  a sure  remedy  for  imperfection,  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  have  tried  the  experiment.  Of 
honest  criticism  and  friendly  censure,  I have  had  my 
share;  but  of  unjust  and  factious  opposition,  I have 
known  nothing.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  testify 
of  forbearance  and  generosity  and  good-will  never- 
failing. 

Allow  me  to  say,  also,  that  I owe  much  to  a con- 
tented wife.  She  has  always  been  deeply  attached 
to  her  Dorchester  home.  Many  can  bear  witness 
how  unwearying,  in  the  days  of  her  strength,  were 
her  labors  and  calls;  and  since  she  has  been  removed 
from  this  activity,  she  hasTiever  lost  her  interest  in 
you.  The  sermons  you  hear  are  generally  first  read 
to  her;  she  knows  and  sympathizes  in  all  your  sor- 
rows and  joys;  and  to  her  your  pastor  turns  for 
unfailing  support  and  cheer  in  his  work. 

I may  add  that  I have  been  contented  also.  Not 
satisfied  with  myself,  or  with  what  I have  been  able 
to  accomplish,  yet  never  feeling  that  I was  not  fullj 
appreciated,  nor  ever  fancying  that  I could  fill  a 
more  conspicuous  position  before  the  world,  I have 
had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  a good  pastor  for 
this  church. 

If  the  inquiry  be,  IIow  does  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try appear  now  as  compared  with  its  aspect  when  you 
entered  it?  I am  glad  to  magnify  my  office.  Some- 
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times  it  is  said  that  the  Press  is  supplanting  the  Pul- 
pit, and  Science  subverting  the  Bible.  I have  not 
the  least  sympathy  with  such  fears.  I do  not  shut 
my  eyes  to  prevailing  errors,  nor  affect  to  despise 
the  multiplied  and  vigorous  assaults  which  are  made 
upon  our  faith.  But  we  need  not  shrink  from  any 
light.  Let  science  pursue  her  boldest  investiga- 
tions; let  criticism  pursue  her  minute  dissections; 
let  us  listen  calmly  to  the  most  destructive  theo- 
rizing. 

If  a great  thinker  is  led,  like  J.  Stuart  Mill,  to 
lose  all  faith  in  immortality,  our  chief  feeling,  as  we 
see  him  sitting  by  the  grave  of  the  wife  he  so  ten- 
derly loved  in  hopeless  grief,  is  of  most  profound 
pity  that  he  loses  so  much  comfort  by  his  unbelief. 
And  when  men  fill  our  ears  with  their  complaints 
against  ” the  popular  theology,”  which  they  say  is 
passing  away,  but  which  we  should  judge,  from  their 
anxious  vehemence,  they  expect  will  die  hard;  then 
we  remember  what  an  old  campaigner  Truth  is,  — 
how  many  battles  it  has  won,  — and  we  see  without 
alarm  the  forces  gathering  for  a new  onset. 

We  believe  that  God  reveals  himself  in  his  works 
as  truly  as  in  his  Word;  and  the  more  fully  and  per- 
fectly we  understand  creation,  the  more  shall  we  see 
his  unity  and  glory.  We  would  rejoice  in  all  true 
knowledge,  confident  that  in  the  end  all  science  will 
minister  to  religion;  and  that,  though  individuals 
may  be  entangled  and  held  down  among  second 
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causes,  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  which  needs 
and  thirsts  for  a living  God,  will  see  Him  in  the 
things  that  are  made.  Men  will  never  rest  in  mate- 
rialism or  pantheism,  or  the  denial  of  immortality; 
nor  can  culture  satisfy  as  a substitute  for  faith.  Men 
do  not  like  to  think  of  sin;  but  the  sense  of  sin  you 
cannot  destroy,  and  that  will  always  demand  some 
way  of  salvation. 

The  Bible  can  stand  criticism.  We  do  not  claim 
to  have  reached  the  best  interpretation  of  all  its 
texts.  The  philosophy  by  which  its  doctrines  are 
explained  and  harmonized  may  change,  while  the 
truths  themselves  endure. 

One  reason  why  I love  the  Bible  so  much,  and 
prize  it  more  and  more,  is,  that  the  studies  of  twenty- 
five  years  have  taught  me  that  it  is  ever  opening, 
disclosing  new  beauties  and  deeper  thoughts.  I 
delight  to  trace  the  development  of  doctrine  under 
successive  dispensations;  to  see  how  the  New  Tes- 
tament supplements  the  Old,  and  the  gospel  accom- 
plishes what  the  law  could  not  do;  to  feel  in  my 
adoring  spirit  how,  after  Matthew  and  Mark  and 
Luke  have  given  their  vivid  portraitures,  John,  with 
fuller  insight,  reveals  Christ’s  higher  nature;  to 
notice  how  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church 
is  brought  out  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  while 
the  Apocalypse  lights  up  with  its  predictions  the 
ages  to  come.  I love  to  notice  that,  while  all  the 
writers  declare  a common  truth,  each  retains  his 
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personal  traits  and  style.  I find  a wonderful  com- 
pleteness there,  — what  we  need  to  know,  and  all  that 
we  really  require,  — so  that  this  book  has  become  to 
me  a necessity  of  life.  Never  have  I looked  to  it  in 
vain  for  a theme  of  discourse,  and  I could  find  texts 
there  for  the  preaching  of  a century. 

During  all  this  time  I have  been  also  testing  these 
truths  in  their  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  multitudes. 
Do  you  tell  me  there  is  no  power  in  them?  Why,  I 
have  seen  them  transforming  lives,  changing  the  whole 
course  of  conduct,  awakening  dormant  energies,  sus- 
taining in  deepest  sorrows,  and  giving  the  victory  in 
death.  I know  the  promises  are  true,  because  they 
have  been  proved  true;  and  what  Paul  wrote  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago  of  the  power  of  the  cross,  is  veri- 
fied to-day  in  the  experience  of  living  believers.  The 
gospel  becoming  obsolete?  The  idea  is  absurd,  be- 
cause contradicted  by  facts.  My  faith  is  firmer  than 
when  my  ministry  began,  and  my  sense  of  the  bles- 
sedness of  preaching  Christ  far  deeper. 

I can  have  no  fear  that  any  agency  will  supplant 
the  pulpit.  The  press  is,  indeed,  growing  in  influence ; 
it  has  changed  the  relative  position  of  the  preacher 
as  an  instructor,  and  men  do  not  look  to  him  so  ex- 
clusively for  guidance  as  they  once  did;  the  style  of 
discourse,  also,  must  be  adapted  to  modern  modes  of 
thought;  but  the  nature  of  man  forbids  that  a demand 
for  spoken  truth  can  ever  cease,  or  that  the  earnest, 
believing  enforcement  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
redemption  can  ever  lose  its  power. 
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I can  testify  further,  that  during  the  period  we  are 
reviewing,  the  activity  of  our  churches  has  greatly 
increased.  There  is  a pressure  upon  them  for  work 
once  unknown,  and  in  consequence  they  are  far  more 
efficient  and  aggressive.  New  enterprises  are  under- 
taken, youthful  strength  is  employed,  godly  women 
are  more  actively  engaged,  beneficence  is  stimulated, 
and  a responsibility  for  the  outside  community  almost 
universally  confessed.  This  makes  pastoral  life  more 
quick  and  intense,  and  gives  to  the  meetings  of  the 
church  more  of  the  tone  of  real  business.  The  church 
has  been  described  as  "a  magazine  of  unemployed 
energies”;  the  reproach  is  far  from  being  wholly  re- 
moved; but  certainly  it  is  passing  away,  and  those 
w at  ease  in  Zion  ” are  being  marked  as  dishonoring 

their  profession. 

I believe,  also,  that  in  all  our  churches  an  increas- 
ing number  are  finding  peace  through  a simpler  and 
more  entire  faith  in  God.  The  privileges  of  His 
children  are  more  widely  understood,  and  the  piety 
of  many  is  becoming  more  child-like,  and  yet  more 
effective. 

There  is  one  tendency,  however,  which  I regard 
with  solicitude.  It  is  to  an  undervaluing  of  clear  and 
fixed  views  of  sacred  truth.  It  is  of  importance 
what  we  believe,  because  belief  determines  conduct. 
Truths  suggest  motives.  The  right  diagnosis  of 
man’s  moral  disease  is  essential  to  the  use  of  the 
proper  remedy.  AVe  ought  to  explore  patiently  what 
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God  has  revealed.  And  instead  of  bringing  the 
creeds  of  our  churches  down  to  the  level  of  those 
unwilling  to  think,  we  should  lift  them  up  to 
higher  conceptions.  The  church  and  the  ministry 
are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  and  have  no 
more  imperative  duty  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
complete  truth  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I speak  by  way  of  caution,  not  of  alarm.  The 
ebbing  tide  flows  back  again,  and  I doubt  not  the 
church  will  be  true  to  her  long-cherished  catholic 
faith.  There  may  be  need  of  watchfulness;  but 
there  is  more  to  rouse,  more  to  encourage  in 
Christian  effort,  than  ever  before;  and  the  work  of 
the  ministry  never  seemed  to  me  so  noble  and  hope- 
ful as  it  does  to-day.  Its  success  is  determined  by 
no  mere  human  power,  and  is  not  measured  by  any 
man’s  ability.  God  speaks  through  his  messen- 
gers; they  are  weak  and  erring,  but  his  word  shall 
not  return  void. 

In  this  work,  and  in  your  service,  I have  now 
spent  more  than  one  half  of  my  life;  and  standing 
here  to-day,  I am  profoundly  thankful  that  I was  led 
to  engage  in  it.  I feel  a special  joy  that  so  much  of 
my  strength  has  been  given  to  this  church.  I love 
it  for  the  witness  it  bore  in  its  earlier  history  to  the 
Deity  and  atonement  of  our  Lord;  for  the  memory  of 
its  first  pastor,  and  the  faithful  men  and  devout 
women  who  shared  his  labors;  for  all  the  tokens  of 
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God’s  favor  which  have  followed  it  to  the  present 
day. 

Human  life  at  the  longest  is  but  a span;  but  if  we 
can  build  our  lives  into  the  enduring  structure  of 
God’s  temple,  then  will  our  work  surely  abide. 

This  church  has  only  commenced  its  mission. 
What  a few  years  ago  was  a rural  town,  is  now  a 
part  of  the  growing  metropolis;  and  these  fields 
where  cattle  grazed,  are  soon  to  be  occupied  by  a 
compact  population.  The  more  brightly  may  its 
light  shine!  Holding  fast  to  those  revealed  truths 
which  are  unaffected  by  the  changes  of  earth;  lifting 
high  the  cross  of  Christ;  praying  in  the  might  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  — may  its  members  be  always  found 
in  the  front  of  that  conflict  which  is  to  go  on  till 
the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord’s! 

And  whether,  when  another  quarter  century  shall 
have  passed,  our  names  are  still  written  on  the  earth, 
or  with  the  church  of  the  redeemed  above,  life  will 
yield  no  sweeter  recollection  than  of  the  hours  we 
have  spent  together  here,  and  the  labors  we  have 
performed;  the  truths  here  proclaimed  will  appear 
more  precious  as  all  human  learning  fades  away,  and 
faith  is  changed  to  the  open  vision  of  the  glory  of 
God. 


dbrnnumoratbe  ^cruiccs, 


July  1 4 t ii,  18  73. 


ADDRESSES. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  July  14th,  at  half- 
past  four  o’clock,  a large  congregation  of  present  and 
former  parishioners,  and  friends  from  abroad,  includ- 
ing forty-eight  brethren  in  the  ministry,  assembled  in 
the  church,  which  was  most  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers. 

Hon.  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  presided  on  the 
occasion.  The  exercises  were  introduced  by  the 
singing  of  the  Te  Deum  by  the  Temple  Quartette. 
A selection  of  Scripture  was  read  by  Rev.  Elijah 
Cutler,  of  Boston,  and  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Calvin 
Cutler,  of  Newton,  both  of  whom  had  entered  the 
ministry  from  the  membership  of  this  church.  The 
chairman  delivered  the  opening  address. 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  M.  P.  WILDER. 

Reverend  Friends , Invited  Guests,  Fellow-Parishioners : 

Iu  accordance  with  the  time-honored  custom  of  commem- 
orating important  events,  we  have  assembled  to-day  to  record 
by  appropriate  services  the  completion  of  the  first  quarter  of 
a century  of  the  ministry  of  our  beloved  pastor. 

In  behalf  of  this  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Dor- 
chester, I extend  to  one  and  all  our  most  cordial  salutation. 
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To  you  who  participated  at  the  altar  in  the  solemn  services 
of  his  consecration,  and  especially  to  the  reverend  divine 
who  preached  the  ordination  sermon,  we  present  our 
heart-felt  congratulations  on  the  preservation  of  your  lives, 
and  your  presence  on  this  occasion.  To  the  fraternity  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  members  of  other  associations  with  which 
our  pastor  has  been  affiliated  in  the  various  duties  of  profes- 
sional life,  we  extend  a most  cordial  greeting.  To  former 
parishioners  who  have  gone  forth  from  this  society  to  other 
places,  or  who  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  fellowship  have  been 
connected  with  us  in  by-gone  years,  we  give  an  affectionate 
welcome  to  our  altars,  our  hearts,  and  our  homes.  To  the 
surviving  few  who  for  more  than  sixty  years  have  worshipped 
in  this  sanctuary,  and  wdiose  prayers  have  daily  ascended  to 
the  throne  of  grace  for  the  welfare  of  this  society,  we  tender 
our  kindest  wishes  for  their  happiness  here  and  hereafter ; 
and  to  the  good  people  of  our  society,  old  and  young,  and  all 
who  have  honored  us  with  their  presence,  we  open  wide  the 
doors  of  this  old  sanctuar3r,  and  welcome  them  to  a partici- 
pation in  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  this  occasion  ; nor 
would  we  fail  to  acknowledge,  with  grateful  hearts,  the 
goodness  of  that  divine  Providence  which  has  for  so  many 
years  blessed  this  congregation  with  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  by  faithful  pastors,  and  for  the  peace  and  harmony 
which  has  ever  prevailed  among  its  members. 

Did  time  permit,  we  should  be  glad  to  allude  to  the  his- 
tory of  Dorchester,  — a history  full  of  interest,  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  piety  and  patriotism  of  our  ancestors.  Here 
were  the  homes  of  Maverick,  Wareham,  Mather,  Everett, 
Harris,  and  our  own  beloved  Codman ; here  the  graves  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  prophets,  patriots,  and  phi- 
lanthropists of  New  England,  whose  lives  have  embalmed 
and  made  it  forever  redolent  with  the  precious  memories  of 
the  just;  and  here  the  soil  on  which  our  ancestors,  like  the 
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forefathers  at  Plymouth,  planted  that  tree  of  knowledge, 
under  whose  genial  shade  our  whole  land  now  rejoices, 
whose  leaves  have  been  for  the  healing  of  this  nation,  and 
whose  fruits  shall  ultimately  regenerate  the  world. 

The  history  of  our  own  parish,  the  Second  Congregational 
Parish  of  Dorchester,  is  fraught  with  precious  memories  of  the 
past ; but  this  has  been  so  well  delineated  in  the  service  of  yes- 
terday, that  no  further  comment  is  needed.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  we  rejoice  in  the  pleasant  and  interesting  circumstances 
under  which  we  meet,  and  in  the  prosperity  which  from 
the  first  has  characterized  the  existence  of  this  society. 
May  the  same  blessings  be  continued  to  us,  and  be  perpet- 
uated through  coming  generations.  May  the  life  and  use- 
fulness of  our  beloved  pastor  be  prolonged  for  many  years 
to  come,  a blessing  to  us  and  to  those  who  shall  come  after 
us  ; and  when  his  sun  shall  finally  go  down,  may  it  go  down 
shining  in  all  its  effulgence,  the  bright  harbinger  of  a glori- 
ous immortality.  And  may  the  influence  of  his  ministry, 
and  of  the  godly  men  and  praying  women  who  have  wor- 
shipped at  this  altar,  continue  to  flow  on  through  countless 
generations,  fresh  from  the  renewing  hand  of  God. 

Surely  our  lines  have  been  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  we 
have  a goodly  heritage.  But  who  shall  stand  here  when  the 
next  quarter  centennial  of  our  parish  shall  be  celebrated  ? 
This  time-honored  old  church,  preserving  yet  much  of  its 
original  simplicity,  may  continue  to  point  its  sacred  spire 
towards  heaven  as  the  home  of  the  blessed.  The  graceful  old 
elms  may  continue  to  stretch  their  leafy  arms  closer  and 
closer  around,  whispering  the  praises  of  Him  who  made  them. 
Ere  that  time  shall  arrive,  most  of  those  who  now  occupy  these 
seats,  and  he  who  now  addresses  you,  will  have  joined  the 
great  congregation  of  the  dead.  But  this  church,  founded 
by  the  prayers  and  watered  by  the  tears  of  pious  ancestors, 
shall  live  on,  and  on,  and  on ; and  as  time  progresses,  shall 
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develop  more  and  more  the  wisdom  of  those  self-sacrificing 
men,  who,  for  conscience’  sake,  planted  their  altars  on  these 
shores,  — of  those  good  men  who,  down  to  the  present  time, 
have  cherished  the  principles  and  nurtured  the  faith  de- 
livered to  them  by  the  fathers,  as  the  hope,  the  only  hope  of 
their  own  salvation,  the  salvation  of  our  nation,  and  of  the 
world. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  one  of  the  deacons, 
"the  honored  son  of  an  honored  sire,”  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  church. 

ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  C.  SHARr,  ESQ. 

In  a quiet,  secluded  home  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  live  a 
worthy  couple  who  two  years  from  the  present  time  hope  to 
celebrate  their  golden  wedding.  Of  their  many  children, 
one  is  not,  the  rest  are  widely  scattered.  Not  one  of  them 
dwells  under  the  parental  roof.  The  old  sire  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  his  beloved  companion,  tread  the  down- 
hill of  life  together. 

But  already  the  children  begin  to  anticipate  the  glad 
reunion,  when  once  more  under  the  old  roof  they  will 
exchange  their  joyous  greeting,  and  the  dear  old  names  of 
father,  mother,  sister,  brother  will  bring  back  the  memories 
of  days  gone  by. 

The  day  of  reunion  and  festivity  ended,  once  more  there 
must  come  sad  parting,  and  never  again  may  that  circle 
gather  around  the  fireside  of  their  childhood’s  home.  Such 
is  a golden  wedding. 

But  a silver  wedding  is  quite  a different  thing.  Now  the 
chief  actors  in  the  scene  — the  husband  and  wife  of  twenty- 
five  years  — are  in  the  prime  of  life  ; their  children  have  not 
left  the  parental  home ; much  of  life’s  work  is  yet  to  be  per- 
formed : many  plans  under  God  to  be  accomplished ; life  to 
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them  is  still  real,  life  is  earnest ; the  time  when  the  grasshop- 
per shall  be  a burden  and  desire  shall  fail,  is  far  away  in  the 
future  ; their  sun  is  on  the  meridian  ; the  present  is  joyous 
in  its  realization  ; and  if  they  look  forward  towards  life’s 
sunset,  hope  spreads  her  golden  pinions,  and  lights  up  even 
the  distant  clouds  with  her  own  bright  hues. 

It  is  a silver  wedding,  not  a golden  one,  that  we  celebrate 
to-day, — the  nuptials  of  our  pastor  and  this  religious  society. 
Twenty -five  years  gone  by,  our  pastor,  like  Jacob,  the  patri- 
arch of  old,  took  to  himself  two  wives,  — the  one,  this  Second 
Parish  in  Dorchester ; the  other,  her  sister,  the  Second 
Church.  The  pastor  spoke  for  himself  yesterday.  To-day 
our  honored  presiding  officer  has  spoken  for  the  Parish  — the 
tender-eyed  Leah ; it  is  my  privilege  to  speak  for  the 
Church  — the  beautiful  and  well-favored  Rachel.  And  here 
we  three,  the  Pastor,  the  Parish,  and  the  Church,  stand 
together  in  the  same  old  homestead  where  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  — we  three, 
not  in  the  waning  strength  of  declining  years,  but  in  the  full 
vigor  of  our  mature  life,  good  for  long  years  of  service  yet ; 
our  eyes  are  not  dim,  nor  our  natural  force  abated.  With 
hearts  ready  and  with  hands  strong,  we  should  gird  ourselves 
anew  for  life’s  work  to-day. 

If  I were  ambitious  of  distinction,  I could  covet  no  greater 
honor  on  this  occasion  than  to  represent  this  beloved  church. 
To  be  permitted  to  do  this  is  indeed  a privilege ; to  do  it 
worthily  is  no  easy  task. 

And  how  shall  I represent  you,  my  friends?  What  words 
of  mine  can  do  justice  to  your  thoughts  and  your  hearts  ? 

One  thing  is  plain,  I am  not  to  represent  you  by  any 
words  of  mere  flattery  and  adulation.  Doubtless  on  occa- 
sions like  this,  there  is  danger  of  too  much  laudation.  If  all 
the  expressions  of  praise  and  mutual  regard,  common  at  such 
times,  were  to  be  literally  understood,  then  we  might  con- 
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elude  that  the  pastor  was  indeed  a perfect  man,  and  the 
church  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  suc  h thing.  We, 
the  pastor  and  people,  on  our  wedding-day,  took  each  other 
for  better  or  worse ; we  had  our  honey-moon,  as  all  brides 
and  bridegrooms  do ; we  did  not  expect,  nor  did  we  wish, 
that  it  should  last  always;  like  sensible  men  and  women, 
we  preferred  that  the  fervor  and  passion  of  youthful  love 
should  give  place  to  the  calm,  deep-rooted  attachment  of 
true  wedded  life.  Flattery  and  mere  laudation  passes  for 
little  with  men  of  sense,  — every  one  sees  through  it. 

How,  then,  dear  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  church,  shall 
I represent  you  ? Obviously  but  in  one  way ; and  that  is  by 
sincerely  and  truthfully  representing  myself. 

Honored  and  beloved  pastor,  it  does  not  take  long  for 
those  who  love  to  tell  each  other  of  their  love.  Before  the 
lips  can  utter  it,  the  eyes  speak  it,  the  heart  throbs  it,  the 
warm  pressure  of  the  hand  declares  it.  This,  dear  sir,  is 
not  mjr  right  hand  of  fellowship  alone  ; it  is  my  right  hand 
of  love.  Take  it,  sir;  my  warm  beating  heart  is  in  it,  and 
the  warm  throbbing  heart  of  this  beloved  church  as  truly  and 
as  welL 

You  came  among  us  in  the  freshness  of  your  youth  ; you 
gave  to  us  all  the  enthusiasm  of  your  early  manhood ; you 
have  devoted  to  us  the  vigor  of  your  mature  life ; the 
ripened  fruits  of  your  long  experience  have  been  ours  ; your 
matured  wisdom,  gathered  from  many  well-conned  lessons 
in  the  past,  has  been  to  our  instruction  and  profit. 

And  how  many  tender  memories  come  back  to  us  as  this 
quarter  of  a century  passes  in  review,  — memories  of  bright 
days  and  dark  ones,  of  joys,  sorrows,  bereavements.  A 
young  man  and  maiden  stood  together  at  the  altar  to  plight 
their  troth,  and  you  were  there;  there  was  a joyous  anni- 
versary, when  parents,  children,  and  friends  met  to  exchange 
glad  greeting,  and  you  were  there;  there  was  a Sabbath - 
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school  celebration,  or  an  excursion,  when  the  old  church 
bell  rang  out  its  merry  peal  in  the  morning,  when  the  dear 
old  flag  unfurled  its  stars  and  stripes  from  the  tip-top  of 
yonder  flag-staff,  when  the  railroad  cars  groaned  under  the 
heavy  freight  of  human  life,  when  the  children  frolicked  in 
the  grove,  when  boys  and  girls  fell  in  love  among  the  trees, 
when  those  of  riper  years  on  the  benches  cheered  the  elo- 
quent speakers  on  the  platform,  and  the  old  folks,  in  some 
shady  nook,  talked  about  the  good  old  times  when  they  were 
young,  and  you  were  there. 

Now  there  was  a darkened  chamber,  and  weeping  ones  in 
prayer  committed  a departing  spirit  to  its  God,  and  you 
were  there  ; there  was  an  op3n  grave,  and  within  the  casket 
lay  a darling  child,  a dear  mother,  or  a revered  father,  an 
only  son  perhaps,  a husband,  a wife,  a brother,  a sister,  and 
you  were  there.  And  now  some  seeker  after  truth,  one 
who  had  sought  and  found  the  Saviour,  some  returning  prodi- 
gal seeking  his  father’s  home,  stood  at  this  altar  to  make 
profession  of  his  faith  and  trust,  and  you  were  here. 

We  look  back  through  this  quarter  of  a century,  we  trace 
the  path  of  life  winding  its  way,  now  through  green  pastures 
and  by  still  waters,  now  over  rugged  hills  and  ragged  rocks, 
now  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ; but  of  all 
the  scenes  which  its  windings  bring  to  view,  with  how 
many  of  them  is  associated  the  name,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
love  of  our  pastor  ! 

"Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,”  is  an  old  adage.  Is  it  al- 
ways true  ? An  invalid  mother  gathers  not  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  around  the  table ; do  you  love  her  the  less  be- 
cause God  has  appointed  her  lot  in  the  chamber  of  weakness  ? 
We  have  been  speaking  of  our  pastor,  shall  we  forget  his  be- 
loved companion?  If  we  see  her  not  in  the  sanctuary  from 
week  to  week,  or  at  our  homes  ; if  she  comes  not  to  this  fes- 
tive gathering  to-day,  is  it  her  choice  or  God’s  appointment  ? 
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But  her  heart  is  with  us ; we  hear  her  voice  in  the  hymn 
which  we  shall  sing.  Carry  to  her,  dear  sir,  when  this  day 
is  over,  the  assurance  of  our  kind  remembrance  and  our  love. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  this 
church  has  had  but  two  pastors  during  the  long  period  of  its 
history.  To  a few  of  us,  loving  remembrances  of  him  who 
has  slumbered  long  in  the  cemetery  hard  by,  and  of  Mary 
Codman,  his  wife,  come  thronging  to  our  hearts.  Never  let 
those  names  be  forgotten  here.  Let  our  loyalty  to  their 
memory,  dear  sir,  be  the  pledge  that  we  shall  ever  remem- 
ber you  and  yours. 

May  the  memorial  service  of  this  hour,  my  friends,  be  as 
a monumental  shaft  on  which  we  now  inscribe  in  loving  com- 
panionship the  names  of  this  Second  Parish  and  the  Church ; 
of  our  former  pastor,  who  led  us  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  and  of  his  beloved  companion  ; and  of  our 
present  pastor  and  his  wife,  whose  names  we  would  not  sep- 
arate to-day. 

On  the  reverse,  let  the  angels  of  Memory  and  Hope,  with 
clasped  hands,  point  backward  and  upward,  the  emblems  of 
our  gratitude  for  the  past  and  our  trust  for  the  future. 

But  those  who  have  gone — who  shall  speak  for  them  to- 
day ? Ye  sainted  ones ; ye  who  have  exchanged  faith  for 
sight,  who  have  looked  upon  the  gates  of  pearl,  trod  the 
golden  streets  of  the  celestial  city,  walked  together  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  life  ; ye  who  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  and  leaned  your  head,  like  John,  upon  the  bosom  of 
Jesus, — tell  us,  who  shall  speak  for  you?  Are  you  here 
to-day  in  your  voiceless  presence  ? Are  your  pure  hearts 
beating  in  sympathy  with  ours  ? Ah,  your  lips  are  most 
eloquent  in  their  silence  ! 

When,  in  the  providence  of  God,  other  anniversaries  shall 
be  observed  in  the  future  history  of  this  church,  and  lips 
which  speak  to-day  shall  be  silent,  then  may  we  celebrate 


our  glad  reunion  with  those  who  have  gone,  in  our  Father’s 
home  on  high. 


Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Lexington,  was  then  intro- 
duced as  another  of  the  cherished  sons  of  this  church 
who  had  entered  the  ministry,  affiliated  with  us  both 
by  family  connections  and  Christian  ties. 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  EDWARD  G.  PORTER. 

Mr.  Chairman : I am  happy  to  represent,  on  this  oc- 
casion, my  brethren  in  the  ministry  who  have  gone  out  from 
this  church  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  in  other 
places. 

We  return  to  the  dear  old  home  to-day  with  filial  grati- 
tude, rejoicing  that  our  alma  mater  is  so  fresh,  so  vigorous, 
and  so  useful  still. 

As  I recall  these  years  of  the  past,  tender  emotions  crowd 
upon  my  mind,  which  I find  it  difficult  to  suppress,  and  yet 
more  difficult  to  utter. 

I remember,  as  a boy,  sitting  in  the  quaint,  square,  green- 
colored  pews,  in  which  so  many  of  the  congregation  had  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  minister,  — an  attitude  which  did 
not  always  facilitate  the  devout  hearing  of  the  Word. 

I shall  never  forget  how  the  former  pastor  used  to  alight 
from  his  coach  in  clerical  gown,  and  pass  up  the  aisle, 
through  the  small  door  that  led  by  some  mysterious  passage- 
way which  I never  dared  to  explore,  up  into  the  serene 
heights  of  the  lofty,  canopied  pulpit. 

I remember,  too,  that  sad  day  in  mid-winter,  when,  in 
this  darkened  church,  I stood,  among  the  large  company  of 
mourners,  before  the  remains  of  the  good  man  departed. 

Every  one  regarded  it  as  a most  favorable  providence  that 
sent  us  the  present  incumbent  to  take  the  mantle  that  was 
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thus  cast  off.  Never  was  there  a happier  or  more  suitable 
succession.  The  attachment  which  had  been  given  so 
heartily  to  the  first  pastor  was  transferred  with  surprising 
unanimity  to  the  second.  The  youthful  simplicity,  the 
native  courtesy,  and  the  Christian  culture  of  our  new  stand- 
ard-bearer won  for  him,  from  the  very  first,  that  cordial 
support  which  has  happily  continued  to  this  day. 

As  my  eye  fell  this  afternoon  upon  the  date,  1848,  so 
appropriately  inscribed  in  green  upon  yonder  wall,  I remem- 
bered that  it  was  an  eventful  year,  — a very  " ayinus  mira- 
bilis”  in  human  history.  Then  it  was  that  the  wave  of 
popular  revolution  rolled  over  Europe,  convulsing  the  entire 
continent,  and  shaking  every  throne  to  its  foundations. 

In  our  own  country  the  gold  fever  was  then  awakened 
which  carried  so  many  of  our  adventurous  youth  to  seek 
their  fortunes  and  establish  their  homes  on  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

In  my  own  calendar,  one  of  the  great  events  of  that  year 
which  I was  permitted  to  witness  was  the  state  funeral  of  an 
ex-president  of  the  United  States  at  his  ancestral  home  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Quincy,  — a solemn  pageant  which  no 
boy  would  ever  forget. 

I cannot  use  the  brief  time  allotted  me  now  by  speaking 
of  the  important  events  that  have  transpired  in  the  history 
of  the  world  during  this  quaiter  of  a century  that  we  cele- 
brate to-day.  What  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  ! what  aston- 
ishing developments  in  science ! what  gigantic  wars  in 
Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  ! and  (greatest  event  of 
all)  what  a herculean  work  was  ours  in  those  dark,  dreary 
years  from  ’61  to  ’65,  when  this  fair  land  was  redeemed  at 
such  a cost  of  blood  and  treasure  ! 

Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  these  events  have  all  found 
timely  and  appropriate  expression,  and  have  furnished  many 
a useful  lesson  to  us  from  this  pulpit.  I esteem  it  a great 
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privilege  to  be  able  to  testify,  in  behalf  of  my  associates  in 
the  ministry  who  have  been  trained  in  this  church,  that  the 
truths  of  Holy  Scripture  have  ever  been  faithfully  ex- 
pounded here.  Instiuction  and  consolation,  invitation  and 
^warning,  precept  and  example,  have  been  judiciously 
blended.  The  seasonable  word,  the  earnest  expostulation, 
the  kind  entreaty,  have  not  been  wanting.  In  joy  we  have 
found  in  our  pastor  a friend,  and  in  affliction  always  a com- 
forter. Our  thoughts,  our  feelings,  our  hopes,  our  prayers 
have  been  directed,  as  they  should  be,  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
To  some  of  us,  very  early  in  our  career,  the  claims  of  the 
ministry  were  faithfully  presented.  We  were  led,  we  hardly 
knew  how,  to  regard  it  as  our  personal  and  special  work. 
I can  now  distinctly  trace  some  of  those  guiding  influences 
to  the  pastor’s  study,  where  the  general  work  of  the  pulpit 
was  supplemented  by  private  advice  and  valuable  assistance. 
By  the  loaning  of  books  and  sermons,  by  a friendly  cor- 
respondence, and  by  occasional  visits,  a constant  pastoral 
care  was  exercised  over  us,  during  all  our  studies,  which  I 
trust  has  not  been  lost. 

Permit  me,  sir,  here  to  say  that  young  men  might  be  led 
much  more  frequently  to  choose  the  ministry  as  a profession 
if  pastors  would  seek  them  out,  and  present  faithfully  its 
attractions  and  its  claims. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  mercantile  pursuits  absorb 
an  undue  share  of  the  young  talent  in  our  churches.  The 
demand  of  the  age  is  for  educated  men.  The  church  of  to- 
day needs  a trained  and  scholarly  ministry ; and  it  rests  very 
much  with  pastors  whether  this  demand  is  to  be  worthily 
met. 

It  is  a source  of  much  pleasure  to  us,  whenever  we  return 
to  Dorchester,  to  find  the  good  old  order  of  things  still 
maintained.  I confess  I like  permanent  church  relations. 
Amid  the  constant  and  often  necessary  changes  of  our  Amer 
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ican  life,  I want  to  find  the  time-honored  church  of  my 
fathers  anchored  firmly.  Yes,  I prefer  an  old  sanctuary  and 
a long  ministry.  There  is  great  power  in  local,  historic 
religious  association. 

Who  that  has  ever  worshipped  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
in  the  ancient  Basilica  at  Ravenna,  or  in  any  of  the  grand  old 
temples  of  Europe,  has  not  felt  deeply  the  holy  and  subdu- 
ing influence  proceeding  from  the  place  itself?  Therefore,  I 
say,  let  this  edifice  stand.  It  has  long  been  a landmark 
to  passers  by.  It  has  a history  written  all  over  it,  and  that 
history  is  not  yet  complete.  Take  not  away  these  familiar 
walls.  Let  the  primitive  old  spire  remain,  overtopping 
these  graceful  elms,  that  future  generations  may  have  the 
rare  privilege  of  resorting  to  a place  of  worship  which  con- 
tains in  itself  so  much  of  inspiration,  consecrated  as  it  is  by 
so  many  joys,  so  many  prayers,  and  so  many  tears. 

It  was  a striking  fact  mentioned  in  the  discourse  of  yes- 
terday, that  so  largo  a number  of  our  people  have  continued 
here  during  this  long  ministry.  This  constitutes  a most 
important  element  of  joy  in  our  festivities  to-day. 

But  alas  ! I think  of  many  noble  men  and  women  who  are 
no  longer  with  us.  I recall  the  names  of  Vinson,  and 
Tremlett,  and  Clapp,  and  Wales,  and  many  others  whom  we 
have  known  and  loved.  Especially  would  I acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  kind  services  of  my  early  Sunday-school 
teacher,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gleason,  an  humble  Christian,  who 
sowed  good  seed  in  faith  and  prayer,  and  none  of  it  is  lost. 
I am  glad  I can  remember,  also,  that  good  man  of  the 
former  generation,  — Deacon  Edward  Sharp,  who,  on  proper 
occasions,  treated  us  children  with  sugar-plums,  a kindness 
which  I have  no  doubt  helped  us  to  believe  in  his  piety,  and 
to  imitate  his  virtues.  And,  more  recently,  we  have  lost 
Deacon  Charles  Howe,  long  a pillar  in  this  church,  a saintly 
man,  whose  mature  piety  and  excellent  judgment  are  sadly 
missed. 
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And  now  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  to  you,  dear  sir, 
our  beloved  pastor,  that  twenty-five  years  is  by  no  means' 
the  allotted  term  of  a minister’s  usefulness.  In  our  good  old 
town  of  Lexington,  there  were  two  distinguished  divines, 
whose  united  ministry  extended  over  a period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  five  years,  — the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  grandfather 
of  the  patriot;  and  the  Rev.  Jonas  Clarke,  whose  energetic 
labors  were  continued  long  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  May  not  some,  at  least,  of  the  churches  of 
to-day  have  a similar  record? 

You  have,  moreover,  a conspicuous  example,  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Braintree,  of  an  honored  minister  whose 
pastorate  only  last  week  reached  its  sixty-second  anniver- 
sary. 

Therefore,  let  us  look  forward  to  many  happy  years  of 
united  and  successful  labor.  May  God  keep  and  bless  you 
yet  more  abundantly,  that  you  and  we  may  rejoice  together 
in  time  to  come  as  in  the  past ! And  though  pastorates 
must  at  last  come  to  an  end,  we  will  still  rejoice  that  the 
church  of  the  living  God,  in  which  vre  are  permitted  to  toil 
for  a brief  season,  shall  endure  throughout  all  generations. 

In  the  absence  of  the  pastor  during  the  year  1865, 
his  place  was  filled  very  acceptably  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Vose,  now  of  Providence.  He  was  called  on,  with 
a fitting  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  and  re- 
sponded as  follows : — 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  JAMES  Gr.  YOSE. 

Mr.  President:  I feel  very  grateful  for  the  complimen- 
tary words  with  which  you  have  introduced  me.  My  honored 
brother,  in  inviting  me  to  this  festival,  was  pleased  to  call 
me  his  colleague,  a name  far  more  flattering  than  is  ordinarily 
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bestowed  upon  those  who  perform  like  service.  A minister 
who  comes  in  to  labor  in  the  absence  of  a pastor,  may  con- 
sider himself  happy  if  he  gets  so  good  a name  as  acting 
pastor.  More  generally  he  receives  the  somewhat  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  " Stated  Supply.”  On  one  occasion  my 
wrath  was  justly  roused  by  being  called  a " locum  tenens .” 

But,  sir,  whatever  I might  be  called,  I am  sure  that  the 
year  spent  in  Dorchester  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
My  acquaintance  with  the  pastor  runs  back  through  many 
years.  It  was  formed  at  the  classic  town  of  Andover,  whither 
I was  sent  to  prepare  for  college,  and  where  — in  order,  I 
suppose,  to  secure  for  me  the  best  of  influences  — I was  put 
to  board  in  the  same  house  with  a number  of  theological  stu- 
dents, members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  seminary,  among 
whom  was  our  honored  friend.  The  strength  of  youthful 
appetite  may  have  impaired  somewhat  the  reverence  with 
which  I regarded  these  incipient  divines ; but  so  vivid  is  the 
recollection  of  those  ambrosial  feasts,  that  I should  he  able 
to  answer  the  question  which  baffled  the  illustrious  Roman, 
and  I could  tell  you,  sir,  did  time  permit,  — 

“ Upon  what  meat  hath  this  our  Caesar  fed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great ! ” 

My  acquaintance,  too,  with  this  parish  is  of  an  early  date. 
The  impressive  mien  of  the  predecessor  of  our  friend  was 
familiar  to  my  boyhood.  This  has  always  been  to  me  an 
ideal  parish,  and  these  men  model  pastors.  Never  elsewhere 
have  I known  more  true  respect  for  the  ministry,  nor  more 
dignified  or  manly  performance  of  its  duties.  I thank  God 
for  the  recollection.  It  is  a joy  and  an  inspiration  to  me.  It 
must  be  to  all  who  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  parish.  It  is  a blessed  thing  for  children  to  grow  up  in 
a church  where  such  harmony  prevails,  and  where  the  office 
of  the  ministry  has  been  so  justly  esteemed. 
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But,  sir,  it  is  not  only  those  here  present  wno  are  inter- 
ested in  these  services.  I look  over  this  congregation,  and 
while  many  faces  are  familiar,  I miss  the  features  of  some 
who  became  very  dear  to  me  in  the  period  of  my  labor  here. 
At  this  moment  there  rises  to  my  mind  the  face  of  a Sunday- 
school  scholar,  the  very  first  who  sought  guidance  of  me  in 
regard  to  her  religious  life.  Where  is  she  now  ? Alas  ! 

“ Her  part  amid  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 
Is  that  her  grave  is  green.” 

And  how  great  is  the  company  of  those  to  whom  my 
brother  has  ministered  in  these  twenty-five  years,  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  ! There  is  joy  in  heaven 
to-day  at  the  recollection  of  his  labors,  and  many  look 
down  with  interest  on  this  anniversary,  whom  our  friend  has 
led  to  Jesus,  whom  he  has  advised  in  their  supremest  welfare, 
who  have  received  at  his  hand  the  holiest  rites  of  religion, 
and  to  whom,  in  their  last  hours,  he  has  held  out  the  most 
cheering  consolations.  Ah,  sir,  when  1 think  of  the  hal- 
lowed scenes  here  witnessed,  and  of  the  useful  and  honored 
ministry,  continued  without  a break  from  the  foundation  of 
this  church,  I thank  God  and  take  courage.  I may  seem  to 
have  talked  much  of  myself ; but  I owe  a debt  to  this  people 
and  their  pastor  which  it  gives  me  great  joy  to  acknowledge. 
It  was  wholly  at  my  friend’s  instance  that  I came  to  this  pul- 
pit. With  that  docility  with  wThich  this  people  have  always 
listened  to  the  advice  of  their  shepherd,  they  took  a man  in 
his  place  of  whom  they  knew  very  little.  I shall  never  for- 
get the  kind  reception  I met  with,  and  especially  the  cordial 
greeting  of  my  brother,  who  took  pains  to  put  me  at  once 
upon  terms  of  easy  acquaintance  with  his  people,  who  gave 
me  free  access  to  his  well-stored  library,  and  offered  me  every 
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facility  to  successful  labor.  Stored  up  among  my  precious 
documents,  I have  a careful  list,  in  his  own  handwriting,  of 
the  families  of  this  parish,  with  their  residences,  and  such  re- 
marks as  might  serve  to  acquaint  me  most  readily  with  them  ; 
showing  at  once  his  discriminating  knowledge,  and  his  de- 
sire that  I might  find  access  to  their  hearts.  If  in  the  year 
of  my  residence  here  I was  permitted  to  gather  any  sheaves 
from  his  sowing,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  labors  that  pre- 
ceded, and  to  the  affectionate  counsels  and  prayers  that 
accompanied  every  step  of  my  progress.  To  this  beloved 
friend  I owe  a pattern  of  the  ministry,  so  dignified,  so  manly, 
so  free  from  sordid  and  debasing  views,  that  I may  say  to 
him  as  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  "I  thank  my  God  upon 
every  remembrance  of  you.” 

But,  sir,  no  doubt  this  parish  has  its  faults,  though  they 
may  be  of  a different  kind  from  those  ordinarily  met  with. 
Probably  this  people  are  a little  old-fashioned.  There  are 
some  opinions,  currently  held  elsewhere,  which  they  appear 
to  know  nothing  about.  I do  not  think,  for  instance,  that 
they  have  once  began  to  suspect  that  the  influence  of  the  pul- 
pit is  declining.  They  do  not  even  believe  in  the  bondage 
of  the  pulpit,  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  And  more  than 
that,  they  have  not  found  out  that  the  ministry  has  lost  its 
dignity  and  self-respect.  These  are  some  of  their  delusions, 
and  I am  sure  that  the  spell  will  never  be  broken  so  long  as 
our  friend  continues  as  their  teacher  and  guide. 

We  are  not  assembled  to  talk  only  of  the  past.  We  read 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a grain  of  mustard 
seed,  whose  first  beginnings  bear  no  comparison  to  the  glory 
that  shall  follow;  and  the  truth  is  to  be  verified  here,  that 
every  faithful  word  spoken  in  the  past,  every  earnest  effort 
put  forth  in  the  strength  of  God,  shall  spring  in  ever-increas- 
ing harvests  of  blessing  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 
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The  following  hymn  was  sung:  — 

O,  where  are  kings  and  empires  now, 

Of  old  that  went  and  came? 

But,  Lord,  thy  church  is  praying  yet, 

A thousand  years  the  same. 

We  mark  her  goodly  battlements 
And  her  foundations  strong; 

We  hear  within  the  solemn  voice 
Of  her  unending  song. 

For  not  like  kingdoms  of  the  world 
Thy  holy  church,  O God ! 

Though  earthquake  shocks  are  threatening  her, 

And  tempests  are  abroad, 

Unshaken  as  eternal  hills, 

Immovable  she  stands, 

A mountain  that  shall  fill  the  earth, 

A house  not  made  by  hands. 

Col.  Wilder  then  remarked  — 

This  society  has  sent  forth  many  who  are  scat- 
tered widely,  and  are  filling  many  positions  of  honor 
and  usefulness.  We  rejoice  that  at  the  present  time 
we  are  able  to  recognize  among  those  once  connected 
with  us,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  who  will  now  address 
you 


ADDRESS  BY  IION".  HENTfcY  L.  PIERCE. 

I esteem  it  a privilege,  my  friends,  to  join  with  you  to- 
day in  commemorating  the  close  of  a quarter  of  a century  of 
useful  and  faithful  service  by  your  pastor,  and  of  prosperity 
to  your  society.  My  connection  with  it  goes  back  to  child- 
hood. My  attendance  here  is  among  the  earliest  impres- 
sions that  are  still  preserved  to  me.  Forty  years  have  gone 
by  since  I attended  the  academy  founded  by  your  former 
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pastor  (which,  having  acconqdished  the  work  for  which  it 
was  designed,  long  since  passed  away),  and  listened  in  this 
church  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and  consolation  as  they  came 
from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Codman. 

After  an  absence  of  many  years,  I renewed  my  connection 
with  it,  for  a brief  period,  about  the  time  when  your  present 
pastor  was  called.  The  remembrance  of  those  days,  and  the 
friendships  then  formed,  are  a perennial  pleasure.  My  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  society  and  its  minister  has  not 
grown  cold  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  union  between  pastor 
and  people  then  consummated  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
most  happy  and  fortunate  one.  We  witness  to-day  what 
was  then  hoped  and  prayed  for.  The  fruits  of  that  union, 
as  we  see  them  all  around  us,  demonstrate  its  beneficence 
and  success. 

The  twenty-five  years  embraced  by  this  pastorate  have 
been  amon"  the  most  eventful  in  the  civil  and  religious  his- 
tory  of  this  country.  No  higher  praise  can  be  accorded  to 
any  man  than  to  say  that  he  acted  wisely  and  well  throughout 
that  momentous  period.  I need  not  say  a word  to  you  con- 
cerning the  manly  part  which  our  friend  has  borne  in  the 
discussion  and  settlement  of  the  grave  questions  upon  which 
we  have  been  called  to  pass.  He  has  been  outspoken  for 
the  right,  the  true,  and  the  good.  I take  pride  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  wide  respect  entertained  for  him  as  a citi- 
zen, and  to  the  honorable  and  useful  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  community.  I feel  happy  in  the  thought  that  this 
recognition  of  his  past  efforts,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens,  — hearty  and  sincere  as  I 
know  it  to  be,  — will  incite  and  cheer  him  in  his  future 
labors. 

That  those  labors  may  be  crowned  with  the  most  abundant 
success,  and  that  prosperity  and  happiness  may  attend  upon 
him  and  upon  this  society,  is  my  fervent  wish. 


Dr.  Thompson,  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Boston  High- 
lands, was  then  presented  as  a member  of  the  ordain- 
ing council,  and  one  whose  voice  had  been  often 
heard  within  these  walls. 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  A.  C.  THOMPSON,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Chairman , and  Members  of  this  Church  and  Society : 
The  course  of  remarks  thus  far  has  very  naturally  and  very 
justly  had  chief  respect  to  one  individual.  But  in  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  a marriage,  ecclesiastical  or  other- 
wise, we  would  not  forget  there  are  two  parties.  At  this 
silver  wredding,  as  it  has  been  termed,  we  are  reminded  that 
Moses  was  directed  to  prepare  two  silver  trumpets.  In  the 
day  of  Israel’s  gladness,  both  were  to  be  sounded.  Being 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  I may  be  permitted  to  take  up  the 
other  cornet,  which  has  been  less  used  as  yet. 

Neighboring  tribes  gather  by  their  representatives  at  this 
tabernacle  to-day.  The  joy  of  the  occasion  could  not  be 
kept  a purely  local  affair,  even  if  you  had  a desire  of  that 
kind,  which  no  one  suspects.  The  goodly  fellowship  of 
surrounding  churches,  with  their  pastors,  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  itself.  The  voices  of  many  in  the  region 
cry,  We,  too,  have  a proprietorship  in  this  friend  and 
brother.  When  the  face  of  your  pastor,  which  is  a benedic- 
tion in  the  community,  appears  in  other  pulpits,  in  the  gath- 
erings of  councils  and  conferences,  it  has  a general  welcome. 
There  is  a feeling  of  entire  confidence  and  of  deep  satisfac- 
tion. Indeed,  silent  congratulations  have  been  flowing  this 
way  for  twenty-five  years ; to-day  they  have  a combined 
utterance. 

The  outset  of  this  sacred  relation  was  felt  to  be  beauti- 
fully providential.  There  was  no  candidating,  no  coquetting. 
The  attachment  and  the  consummation  were  something  that 
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sprung  up, — that  grew  most  naturally,  in  the  course  of 
things,  without  forethought  and  without  forcing.  Neighbors 
looked  upon  the  auspices  as  peculiarly  happy.  Among  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  great  care  used  to  be  taken  that 
dogs  should  not  pass  between  a couple  on  their  way  to  be 
married.  Those  of  us  who  were  present  when  the  service 
was  solemnized  here,  saw  no  animal  of  that  sort  intervening 
as  an  ill  omen  ; nor  have  we  seen  one  since.  Not  a growl 
has  been  heard.  On  the  part  of  people  or  pastor,  I have 
never  heard  a lisp  of  criticism  or  complaint. 

Your  friends  roundabout  have  felt  that  special  congruity 
exists  here.  It  has  been  a source  of  no  small  comfort  to 
contemplate  such  a community,  in  such  a relation,  moving 
on  soberly  and  harmoniously.  Indeed,  for  sixty  years  there 
has  been  but  one  ecclesiastical  council  called  by  this  people. 
Is  there  a cotemporaneous  parallel  in  the  Commonwealth? 

The  Second  Church  and  Society  of  Dorchester  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  the  good  sense  to  elect  and  to  keep 
a man  in  whom  judgment  is  not  overmastered  by  the  im- 
agination ; one  not  likely  to  be  led  captive  by  whims ; one 
not  given  to  extravagance,  nor  to  witty  and  sparkling 
audacities ; one  in  little  danger  of  making  you  forget  that 
the  sanctuary  is  not  a theatre.  You  have  had  your  senses 
exercised  to  discern  the  difference  between  food  and  froth; 
between  geniality  and  a boyish  jollity.  Outsiders  desire  to 
express  their  gratification  that  you  did  not  wish,  and  have 
not  been  afflicted  with,  a man  ambitious  of  being  standard- 
bearer  in  the  march  of  advanced  thought,  so  called,  which 
often  turns  out  to  be  only  an  advance  into  the  realm  of  self- 
conceit,  — a vainglorious  disregard  of  immutable  principles 
and  immutable  proprieties. 

You  have  not,  my  friends,  been  so  misled  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  oak  lie  in  the 
great  warts  sometimes  found  on  it.  You  have  a shepherd, 
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who,  like  Samson,  could  kill  a lion,  and  say  nothing  about  it 
to  his  mother  or  anybody  else. 

A quarter  of  a century  ! No  incompatibility  of  temper  or 
habits,  not  a breath  of  defamation,  and  no  application  for  an 
ecclesiastical  divorce,  that  public  acknowledgment  of  a mis- 
take. Many  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure  ; but  there 
was  deliberation  here.  In  one  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Greece  it  was  a custom  to  burn  the  axle-tree  of  the  carriage 
that  bore  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom’s  door,  in  token  that 
there  was  to  bo  no  retreat.  Twenty -five  years  ago,  we 
witnessed  a pleasing  little  bonfire  in  this  place,  and  the  very 
ashes  are  precious  to-day.  The  pastor  has  remained,  not 
because  no  appreciative  eyes  in  other  quarters  were  directed 
hither ; but  because  it  has  not  been  as  plain  to  him  that  he 
should  leave  as  it  was  that  he  should  come.  The  past  is 
sure.  This  long  and  happy  connection  is  a fixed  fact ; and 
an  effective  argument  in  favor  of  stability  in  the  pastoral  re- 
lation. The  Congregational  Churches  of  Massachusetts  give 
joy  to  both  parties. 

"Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a thing  it  is  for  breth- 
ren to  dwell  together  in  unity,”  were  the  first  words  of 
Holy  Writ  read  in  our  hearing  this  afternoon.  Ministerial 
friendships  are  among  the  strongest  on  earth.  I am  not 
aware  that  during  the  period  under  review  there  has  been 
one  unpleasant  word  or  thought  between  Brother  Means  and 
myself.  I never  think  of  Dorchester  except  with  a smile  of 
quiet  satisfaction.  In  coming  this  way  we  all  like  to  con- 
template the  gentle  and  graceful  undulations  of  the  scene, 
happy  in  the  assurance  that  we  are  not  approaching  an  abrupt 
volcanic  cone.  And  one  element  of  attractiveness  is  found 
in  a room  close  at  hand,  — a room  whence  issues  a sweet 
influence,  impalpable,  yet  real  and  effective.  The  eye,  the 
voice,  the  pen,  and  the  harp  of  that  apartment  add  their  con- 
tributions in  making  us  all  debtors. 
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I have  referred  to  two  parties  as  present  in  the  plighting1 
of  troth  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  was  a third.  And 
now  unto  Him,  under  whose  eye  the  happy  union  was  con- 
summated, unto  Him  whose  good  hand  and  kind  Spirit  have 
not  been  withdrawn,  be  all  praise  and  thanksgiving  forever. 

Dr.  Alden,  of  South  Boston,  was  called  upon  to 
speak  for  the  neighboring  churches. 

ADDRESS  BY  REY.  E.  K.  ALDEN,  D.  D. 

It  is  the  wholesome  custom  of  our  Congregational  churches, 
when  a new  pastor  is  introduced  to  our  neighborhood,  to  ex- 
tend to  him  an  affectionate  " Bight  hand  of  fellowship,”  also 
a solemn  " Charge.”  We  do  not  know  much  about  him; 
hut  we  welcome  him  heartily,  and  hope  that  he  will  prove  a 
true  wrorkman. 

It  is  also  customary  at  the  same  time  to  give  a congratula- 
tory, possibly  admonitorjr,  "Address  to  the  Church  and 
People.”  We  solemnly  charge  them  to  stand  by  their 
minister,  — a little  uncertain,  all  the  time,  whether  our 
good  advice  will  be  followed.  Still,  we  keep  giving  it ; and 
in  some  communities,  pretty  often. 

But  when  a pastor  and  a church  have  stood  by  each  other, 
tried  and  proved  by  the  mutual  fidelities  and  growing  har- 
mony of  twenty-five  years,  conspicuous  thus  before  the  eyes 
of  all  surrounding  churches  and  pastors,  the  relative  position 
of  the  parties  has  changed.  We  come  together  now,  not  to 
give  counsel,  but  to  render  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  counsel  received  ; not  to  examine  a candidate  and  charge 
a church,  but  to  be  ourselves  examined  and  charged.  Would 
that  we  might  all  stand  as  well  approved. 

You  have  been  instructing  us,  giving  us  fellowship  and 
sympathy  for  a quarter  of  a century.  To  this  Second  Church 
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of  Dorchester  and  their  pastor,  all  the  pastors  and  churches 
of  this  vicinity  are  indebted  more  than  words  can  tell,  sim- 
ply because  you  have  thus  lived  together  in  our  midst,  and 
we  could  at  any  time  look  upon  the  beautiful  picture  of  your 
harmonious  and  steadfast  growth.  Just  as  we  look  upon  a 
graceful,  symmetrical  tree,  one  of  our  wide-spreading  New- 
England  elms,  for  example, — it  is  a great  joy  merely  to 
behold  it  day  by  day,  through  successive  years.  Just  as  we 
look  upon  a fountain  throwing  up  its  refreshing  waters,  some- 
times sparkling  in  the  sun,  but  always  flowing,  to  the 
gladness  of  all  who  behold  it,  — so  have  you  lived  among 
us  ; and  we  hail  the  opportunity  afforded  us  to-day  of  gath- 
ering together  and  publicly  giving  you  thanks. 

That  I am  permitted  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  grateful  mes- 
sage in  behalf  of  the  pastors  and  churches  whom  I have  the 
honor  to  represent,  is  pleasant  to  me  personally  for  special 
reasons  : — 

1.  As  formerly  a member  of  one  of  the  churches  of  the 
"Norfolk  Conference,”  with  which  this  church  was  long  asso- 
ciated, I remember  how  the  light  from  this  church  and  their 
pastor  was  lifted  up  so  high  that  some  of  its  rays  illumined 
the  southern  side  of  the  "Blue  Hills.”  When  we  came  over 
the  road  to  Boston,  before  the  days  of  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road steam-whistle,  after  our  swift  descent  down  the  hill  to 
Milton  Mills,  our  landmarks,  as  we  slowly  wound  our  way 
up  the  long  Dorchester  hill,  were  Dr.  Codman’s  mansion  on 
the  left,  and  this  venerated  church  on  the  right.  We  kept 
our  eyes  wide  open,  also,  hoping  to  get  a sight  of  the  portly 
Doctor  himself,  driving  his  high-stepping  horse,  which  we 
have  been  told  he  was  accustomed  to  call  "Old  School,”  thus 
distinguishing  it  from  a smart  little  dapper  steed  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  " New  School.”  I do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  the  good  man  behind  " New  School  ” ; but 
"Old  School,”  as  in  stately  style  he  stepped  up  my  father’s 
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yard  in  Randolph,  I remember  well.  Moreover,  I also 
remember  being  thoroughly  examined  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism  by  Mrs.  Codman,  who  was 
not  merely  called  "Old  School,”  but  who  was  “Old  School,” 
with  searching  emphasis,  as  some  of  us  young  Andover  stu- 
dents have  good  reason  not  to  forget.  Of  our  Andover  the- 
ology she  was  a little  distrustful ; but  in  the  previous  cate- 
chetical training  which  she  knew  some  of  us  had  received 
from  "Grandmother  Lois”  and  "Mother  Eunice,”  she  had 
comforting  faith. 

What  the  history  of  the  Second  Church,  Dorchester,  would 
be  when  the  time  should  arrive  which  would  close  the  unique 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Codman,  was  a question  which  your  old  Nor- 
folk Conference  friends  thought  to  be  quite  problematical. 
Some  predicted  that  you  would  then  give  up  your  steady 
habits,  and  would  try  the  experiment  of  short  pastorates,  be- 
ginning by  finding  some  ministerial  sky-rocket,  which  would 
go  up  with  brilliant  scintillations,  and  which  would  also 
come  down  after  another  fashion.  That  the  good  providence 
of  God  would  connect  together  the  forty  years  of  Dr.  Cod- 
man’s  pastorate  in  a manner  so  remarkable  and  interesting 
with  that  which  has  followed  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  who  would  then  have  dared  to  dream?  That  it  is  no 
dream,  but  a glad  reality,  we  most  heartily  congratulate  you 
to-day. 

2.  From  another  position  I repeat  the  congratulations. 
As  an  inhabitant  for  the  last  fourteen  years  of  " Mattapan- 
noch”  ("  Mattapan-neck  nciethe  ant  pasture-ground  of 
Mattapan,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "Old  Harbor”  of  the  first 
inhabitants,  "Dorchester  Neck,”  more  properly  "Dorchester 
Head,”  most  properly  and  patriotically  " Dorchester  Heights,” 
associated  with  George  Washington  and  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  by  the  British,  separated  from  you  against  your  per- 
sistent remonstrance  in  1804,  and  annexed  to  your  grasping 
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neighbor,  Boston,  I have  often  turned  a partly  covetous 
eye  towards  this  beautiful  Dorchester  which  remained  behind. 
We  have  quietly  bided  our  time,  going  up  occasionally,  out 
of  our  noise  and  dust,  upon  the  "Heights,”  and  giving  your 
sweet  peaceful  fields  and  homes  an  affectionate  look ; know- 
ing that  in  due  season  we  should  " have  our  own  again.” 
And  so  it  has  proved  ; and  now  that  the  annexation  is  an 
achieved  success,  and  cannot  be  repealed,  I will  divulge  a bit 
of  a secret,  and  do  hereby  declare  that  the  real  prize  we  were 
after,  underneath  all  political  and  financial  schemes,  was  this 
Second  Church  of  Dorchester  and  their  pastor.  We  felt 
that  we  must  have  you  in  " Suffolk  Conference  ” and  " Suf- 
folk Association,”  where  you  originally  belonged  before 
Norfolk  took  possession  ; and  over  our  goodly  acquisition  we 
rejoice  with  great  joy. 

3.  And  now,  as  representative  of  these  associated  pastors 
and  churches,  I present  to  you  our  hearty  congratulations 
and  acknowledgments.  i 

What  we  think  of  your  pastor  I must  not  say  in  his  pres- 
ence, lest  it  be  too  much  for  him  to  bear  and  do  him  harm. 
It  may  not  injure  him,  however,  to  be  told  that  his  junior 
brethren,  of  whom  — being  a year  after  him  in  Andover  Semi- 
nary— I am  one,  think  that  he  is  remarkably  courteous,  affa- 
ble, and  fraternal.  He  never  thrusts  his  elbows  against  our 
elbows  so  as  to  strike  the  " crazy  bone.”  I doubt  whether 
he  has  any  " crazy  bone  ” ; he  has  certainly  never  given  any 
sign  of  it.  How  welcome  he  is  as  a preacher  in  our  pulpits, 
what  an  efficient  helper  he  is  on  all  committees  of  benevolent 
organizations,  and  as  secretary  of  the  City  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, I need  not  speak.  May  I be  excused  for  saying  that 
when  we  look  over  to  the  Vine  Street  Church  of  the  High- 
lands, and  to  the  Second  Church,  Dorchester,  such  is  our 
confidence  in  these  two  beloved  brethren  of  the  same  name, 
that  we  utter  ourselves  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  thanks- 
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givings  of  the  English  Liturgy ; not  irreverently,  but  most 
gratefully  blessing  God  for  what  we  feel  emphatically  are  to 
all  the  surrounding  churches  these  " Means  of  Grace.’* 

Two  things  especially  impress  us  to-day : 

I.  The  honor  of  a prolonged  ministry.  " Permitted  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  seven  months,”  is  the  inscription 
on  the  tombstone,  cut  there  by  his  own  request,  of  one  who 
felt  the  privilege  of  proclaiming  Christ  only  for  a brief 
season.  What  is  the  privilege,  what  the  dignity  of  having 
it  inscribed,  not  on  a tombstone,  but  on  the  well-wrought 
work  of  one’s  own  mature  life  — " Permitted  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ  twenty-five  years  ” ? 

And  this  suggests  the  second  lesson  : 

II.  The  vigorous  youth  of  a minister’s  maturity.  A most 
comforting  lesson,  pre-eminently  adapted  to  our  own  times. 
Some  of  us,  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  did  not  understand 
this  lesson  at  all.  We  thought  five  or  ten  years  a long  life. 
Had  we  then  been  told  that  this  Andover  associate  was  to 
continue  the  pastor  of  a church  twenty-five  years,  we  should 
have  pictured  him  in  that  distant  future  as  a most  venerable 
man,  past  his  prime,  breaking  down  after  his  protracted 
service,  — a retired  veteran.  " So  foolish  were  we  and  ig- 
norant.” Just  look  at  him  to-day,  and  henceforth  stand 
corrected.  Mature  years  constitute  the  very  prime  of  the 
ministry.  With  such  a living  witness  before  us,  let  us  sing 
that  as  a hallelujah  anthem.  It  is  the  time  to  live  with  all 
our  might,  knowing  that  " the  best  reward  for  having 
wrought  well  already  is  to  have  more  to  do.” 

The  peculiarity  of  one  of  the  ancient  Grecian  races,  called 
the  " Promethean,”  was  this:  Not  merely  that  the  runners 
ran  with  lighted  torches,  but  that  he  who  ran  swiftly,  and 
kept  his  torch  burning  to  the  end,  received  the  prize.  Not 
so  easy  a thing  to  do.  One  runs  with  great  rapidity,  but 
before  he  knows  it,  his  torch  has  gone  out,  and  he  is  out  of 
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the  face.  Another  runs  more  considerately,  but  he  does  not 
know  how  best  to  carry  his  torch,  adapting  it  to  changing 
winds,  and  it  begins  to  flicker ; he  must  stop  to  give 
time  for  the  flame  to  rekindle,  and  so  he  loses  ground. 
Another  runs  swiftly  and  considerately  both ; knows  how  to 
carry  his  torch  burning,  does  so  carry  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  five  years  he  is  running  still,  and  the  flame  from  that 
torch  is  steady  and  strong.  It  is  prophetic  of  the  future. 

Long  may  it  continue  to  burn,  — the  brilliant  light  which 
shines  in  this  pulpit  from  the  uplifted  proclamation  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ,  — until  at  length  it  shall  be  grate- 
fully surrendered  to  Him  who  originally  gave  the  trust  — 
one  of  "the  stars”  held  safely  in  His  hand,”  all  through 
the  earthly  career,  to  shine  in  His  crown  forever ! 

The  congregation  united  in  singing  the  following 

ORIGINAL  HYMN,  BY  MRS.  C.  A.  MEANS. 

We  come  to  ofl'er  grateful  praise, 

For  all  these  years  Thy  love  has  crowned; 

For  all  these  lasting,  tender  ties 

Which  heart  to  heart  have  closely  bound. 

Around  these  dear,  time-hallowed  walls, 

What  memories  cling!  what  joys  are  twined! 

How  have  our  souls  rejoiced  to  know 
Thy  sacred  truth  was  here  enshrined. 

When  angel-hands  have  borne  away 

Our  best  beloved,  and  earth  seemed  drear, 

Thy  love  has  soothed  our  grieving  hearts, 

Thy  voice  has  whispered,  “ I am  here.” 

In  all  life’s  scenes  we  look  to  Thee; 

Thy  daily  strength  and  presence  give ; 

Our  pastor  guide,  and  grant  us  grace 
That  faithful  to  Thy  church  we  live. 

Then,  when  to  us  the  call  shall  come 
To  join  the  loved  ones,  gone  before, 

Triumphant  songs  our  ears  will  greet, 

Glad  welcome  to  that  happier  shore. 
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Mr.  Means  then  briefly  responded  to  these  addresses, 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  kind  and  cheering 
words  which  had  been  spoken,  his  satisfaction  in  the 
many  references  made  to  the  ministry  of  his  honored 
predecessor,  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  affectionate 
allusions  to  his  wife,  and  his  joy  that  the  church  and 
society  had  been  so  constantly  recognized  as  having 
secured  the  continuance  of  the  pastoral  relation  by 
their  cordial  and  generous  conduct.  He  thanked 
especially  his  ministerial  associates  for  their  attend- 
ance and  expressions  of  regard,  which  were  to  him 
one  of  the  chief  joys  of  life,  and  closed  by  invoking 
on  all  the  continued  blessing  of  God. 

After  singing  the  w Gloria  Patri,”  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Harvard 
University. 


At  half-past  six  o’clock,  the  congregation  were 
invited  to  partake  of  a collation  which  had  been  pro- 
vided in  the  chapel.  After  a blessing  had  been 
invoked  by  Rev.  Jonas  Perkins,  of  Braintree,  a boun- 
tiful repast  was  served,  the  young  people  of  the 
society  distributing  the  viands  to  about  five  hundred 
guests  and  parishioners. 

At  half-past  seven,  services  were  resumed  in  the 
church.  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  again  took  the  chair,  and 
saying  that  the  object  of  reassembling  was  to  give 
opportunity  for  a few  more  brief  addresses,  he  ex- 


pressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of  Dr.  Pea- 
body, of  Cambridge,  who  responded  as  follows:  — 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D. 

Mr . Chairman , and  my  friends  of  this  Church  and  Con - 
yretion : Much  has  been  said  — but  not  a word  more  than  is 
due  — in  praise  of  your  pastor.  No  one  can  appreciate  his 
worth  more  highly  than  I do.  But  I want  that  you  should 
have  your  full  share  of  the  credit  for  what  he  has  been  and  is. 
Much  as  a made  minister  can  do  for  his  parish,  the  parish 
can  do  fully  as  much  towards  making  the  minister.  No  man 
starts  in  his  professional  career  wise,  strong,  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  his  work.  One  must  gain  wisdom  by  experience, 
strength  by  exercise,  fitness  by  reiterated  and  at  first  often 
ineffectual  .endeavor.  Short  ministries  are  the  result  of  the 
impatience  of  parishes,  not  with  the  special  faultiness  of 
their  ministers,  but  with  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
one  can  grow  into  his  place,  and  become  useful  and  honored 
in  it.  The  parish  that  will  not  tolerate  the  imperfect  begin- 
nings of  a pastorate  may  reckon  its  ministers  by  years,  yet 
will  never  change  for  the  better,  and  will  be  in  a condition 
of  chronic  complaint  as  to  its  ill-fortune  in  the  choice  of 
spiritual  guides.  At  the  same  time,  the  minister  who  suc- 
cessively takes  charge  of  a series  of  ill-contented  parishes 
fails  of  his  fitting  professional  education,  at  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  age  is  still  a novice,  and  commits  as  many  mistakes 
in  his  tenth  settlement  as  in  his  first. 

You  have  been  happy  in  our  brother’s  pastorate  because 
you  have  been  wise.  He  brought  to  you,  indeed,  gifts  with- 
out which  time  could  have  done  nothing  for  him, — the 
grace  of  God  and  the  love  of  souls  in  his  heart,  and  mental 
capacity  and  culture  adequate  to  his  work.  But  twenty-five 
years  ago  he  was  far  from  being  what  he  is  now.  lie  was 
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young,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  free 
from  juvenile  indiscretions  which  might  have  been  treasured 
up  to  his  discredit.  He  was  inexperienced,  and  he  must 
have  sometimes  failed  to  say  and  .do  the  right  thing,  and 
must  sometimes  have  said  and  done  what  would  better  have 
been  left  unsaid  or  undone.  He  was  more  than  human  if 
there  were  not  in  his  first  five  years  omissions,  inadverten- 
cies, imprudences  enough  to  have  set  malignant  tongues  at 
work  if  they  had  found  hospitable  ears  among  you ; to  have 
arrested  the  growth  of  his  influence  and  usefulness  ; to  have 
disheartened  and  discouraged  him,  and,  had  you  nursed  these 
grievances,  to  have  driven  him  hence.  But  because  you  did 
not  despise  his  youth,  and  were  content  for  ripened  fruit  to 
await  its  due  season,  you  have  a minister  for  whom  you  can 
thank  God  as  an  unspeakable  blessing,  and  a record  of 
peace,  union,  and  spiritual  growth  which  has  its  counterpart 
in  "the  Lamb’s  book  of  life.” 

And  now  let  me  say  that  richly  as  you  have  been  blessed, 
if  Providence  spare  our  brother  to  you,  the  best  part  of  his 
ministry  is  yet  to  come.  There  is  no  pastorate  so  effective 
as  that  of  him  who  is  surrounded  by  young  and  vigorous 
helpers  whom  he  has  trained  for  their  work,  and  who  look 
to  him  as  their  spiritual  father.  A church  thus  constituted 
is  a unit  for  all  purposes  of  Christian  influence  and  effort. 
Then,  too,  your  minister  knows  you  so  well  that  there  can 
be  a directness  and  urgency  of  application  to  your  condition 
and  needs,  in  his  public  services,  which  at  an  early  period 
could  not  have  been  attained  or  expected.  He  need  never 
"fight  as  one  beating  the  air.”  All  his  words  may  tell. 
How  invaluable,  too,  in  your  seasons  of  trial  and  grief,  is 
the  sympathy  of  one  who  has  become  virtually  a member  of 
all  your  households,  and  can  enter  with  close  and  appropri- 
ating fellow-feeling  into  the  individual  and  peculiar  portions 
of  each  one’s  experience.  The  relation  of  a pastor  to  the 


flock  which  has  been  his  for  these  many  years  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  the  nearest  relations  of  the  Christian  family, 
and  blends  all  of  these  in  one. 

Rejoice  then,  my  friends,  in  hope,  as  in  remembrance. 
Believe  that  you  have  yet  more  to  anticipate  than  you  have 
realized  in  this  ministry.  It  is  its  high  morning,  — not  yet 
its  noonday,  — that  you  celebrate.  Its  culmination  is  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Thus  may  God  in  his  mercy  grant,  and  for  pastor  and 
people,  may  the  blessedness  of  which  we  have  to-day  such 
abundant  evidence,  be  prolonged  and  multiplied  on  earth,  to 
be  consummated  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Divine  Shepherd 
in  heaven  ! 

It  was  evidently  fitting  that  the  family  of  the  for- 
mer pastor  should  be  represented,  and  a hearty  wel- 
come was  given  to  one  of  his  sons. 

ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  CODMAN,  ESQ. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I esteem  it  an  especial  privilege 
to  be  present  on  this  interesting  anniversary,  and  most  cheer- 
fully answer  to  the  call  of  your  president,  that  I may  respond 
to  the  flood  of  kind  and  affectionate  words  which  have  been 
spoken  to-day  with  reference  to  my  honored  father. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  experience,  Mr.  President,  that 
while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  passing  events,  we  rarely  real- 
ize their  full  import  and  meaning ; but  after  a long  lapse  of 
years,  these  same  events  often  come  back  to  us  with  a new 
and  fuller  significance.  My  childhood  and  youth  were,  foL* 
the  most  part,  passed  in  the  midst  of  this  parish,  and  at  my 
father’s  home ; and  I certainly  had  a good  opportunity  of 
observing  and  comprehending  the  relations  which  existed 
between  my  father  and  his  people.  But  now,  looking  back 
upon  the  past,  very  many  events  and  circumstances  recur  to 
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me  with  a fuller  significance ; and  as  year  after  year  rolls  by, 
the  beautiful  picture  of  this  tender  and  intimate  relation 
seems  to  deepen  its  lines  and  brighten  its  colors  in  my  mem- 
ory. I do  not  think  there  ever  was  a people  more  beloved 
by  their  pastor,  or  a pastor  more  beloved  by  his  people. 
On  his  part,  — and  I do  not  think  I use  any  extravagance  of 
language  when  I say  it,  — his  parish  was  the  absorbing  inter- 
est of  his  life  ; and  I now  see,  more  clearly  than  before,  how 
secondary  and  subordinate  was  everything  else.  My  father’s 
temperament  was  cheerful  and  genial,  and  he  was  fond  of 
the  society  of  his  fellow-men;  but  you,  Mr.  President,  who 
knew  him  so  well,  both  within  and  without  his  parish,  can 
testify  with  me,  that  there  was  no  society  in  which  he  found 
so  much  enjoyment  as  in  the  little  gatherings  of  his  own 
parishioners.  And  so  it  was  on  the  other  hand.  From  the 
farthest  limit  of  my  memory,  I can  recall  nothing  on  the 
part  of  his  parishioners  but  uniform  respect,  warm  attach- 
ment, cheerful  co-operation,  and  in  his  latter  years,  that 
which  an  aged  minister  so  much  needs,  a kind  and  gentle 
consideration. 

Your  pastor,  my  friends,  was  known  to  my  father  in  his 
youth.  When  he  had  graduated  from  the  university,  and  it 
was  announced  that  he  was  to  study  for  the  ministry,  I well 
remember  that  my  father  expressed  the  hope  that  the  young 
student  might  become  his  assistant  in  this  parish,  and  per- 
haps his  successor ; and  though  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
infirmities  of  age,  he  waited  in  this  hope  for  several  years. 
How  often  have  I wished  that  his  desire  might  have  been 
completely  realized,  and  that  these  two  servants  of  God,  so 
congenial,  and,  in  some  characteristics,  so  alike,  might  for  a 
short  time  at  least  have  labored  side  by  side  in  the  pastorate 
of  this  church.  And  when,  on  the  day  of  which  this  is  an  an- 
niversary, you  elected  your  pastor,  it  was  not  more  in  accor- 
dance with  my  father’s  wish,  than  with  your  own  judgment 


and  discrimination,  which  discerned  in  him  those  qualities  as 
a preacher  and  a pastor  which  have  made  his  ministry  among 
you  so  signally  successful. 

Your  pastor  is  now  at  the  meridian  of  his  life.  The  best 
years  of  his  manhood  have  been  given  to  you.  Before 
another  anniversary  like  this,  as  has  been  touchingly  and 
beautifully  expressed  this  afternoon  by  your  president,  many 
changes  will  have  taken  place,  and  your  pastor  will  either  be 
separated  from  you,  or  at  least  he  will  feel  the  infirmities  of 
advanced  years.  But  I am  sure  that  you  will  be  true  to  him 
as  he  has  been  true  to  you;  so  that  when  this  present  shall 
have  become  the  past,  and  memory  shall  look  back  upon 
your  parish  life,  it  will  reveal  a second  picture  here  of  a 
faithful  pastor  and  a faithful  people. 

My  friends,  I feel  as  I stand  here  in  some  respects  a 
stranger,  and  in  some  respects  at  home.  I feel  at  home 
because  the  scene  and  the  locality  are  the  same.  Every 
corner  of  this  dear  old  church  is  full  of  memories  of  my 
childhood.  But  I am  a stranger  here  because  there  are  so 
few  familiar  faces,  where  I once  knew  every  one.  Indeed,  it 
is  but  a few  weeks  since  I came  here  to  pay  my  last  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  fairest  and  sweetest  of  the  companions 
of  my  youth  (Mrs.  Anna  P.  B.  Sharp),  whose  bright  wel- 
come I sadly  miss  to-day.  But,  my  old  friends,  though  we 
are  few,  and  our  paths  in  life  have  been  in  some  respects 
different,  we  have  one  thing  in  common  which  belongs  to  us 
alone,  — I mean  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  recollections 
of  our  childhood,  the  remembrance  of  the  saintly  men  and 
women  who  gathered  here  long  years  ago.  Younger  speak- 
ers than  I have  dwelt  upon  the  past  of  twenty -five  years  ago  ; 
but  we  go  far  back  into  the  days  of  the  old  Deacons  Hatch- 
ings and  Capen,  and  the  senior  Deacon  Clapp.  One  gentle- 
man, in  a very  interesting  address,  has  spoken  of  the  old 
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pulpit,  with  its  mysterious  staircase  behind  .;  but  we  recall  the 
older  pulpit,  stretching  out  its  broad  stairways  in  front.  We 
remember,  together,  the  evening  meetings  in  the  old  vestry, 
with  its  upward-slanting  and  high-backed  benches ; and  as 
young  men  and  young  women,  we  have  a somewhat  distress- 
ing recollection  of  these  meetings,  for  in  whatever  company 
we  might  go  to  them,  and  in  whatever  company  we  might 
leave  them,  there  was  an  inexorable  laAv  that  seated  us  dur- 
ing the  service  strictly  according  to  gender. 

I would  gladly  go  over  these  old  memories  with  you  ; but 
I am  taking  time  which  belongs  to  others,  and  will  close  with 
a single  correction  of  my  previous  remarks.  I fear  that 
I may  have  given  the  impression  that  my  father’s  ministry  in 
this  parish  was  in  all  respects  successful,  which  is  not  exactly 
accurate.  It  was  always  his  desire  that  his  children  should 
be  examples  of  excellence  and  models  for  imitation  to  the 
other  children  of  the  parish.  In  this  he  felt  that  he  had 
failed.  His  children  are  certainly  grateful  to  the  shadow  of 
a quarter  of  a century,  which  has  covered  up  their  short- 
comings and  irregularities  ; but  as  I believe,  my  old  friends, 
that  you  have  all  turned  out  remarkably  well,  one  of  two 
things  must  be  true,  — either,  that  as  children  you  were  too 
good  to  need  any  models,  or  else  that  we  did  set  you  a 
pretty  good  example  after  all. 

Rev.  John  O.  Means,  d.  d.,  of  Boston  Highlands, 
made  a very  pleasant  and  cordial  address,  which, 
however,  we  regret  he  was  unable  to  recall  for  pub- 
lication. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Furber,  of  Newton  Centre,  who  com- 
pleted his  own  quarter-century  of  service  in  Decem- 
ber last,  was  the  next  speaker. 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  D.  L.  RUBBER. 

Having  alluded  to  the  connection  existing  from  early  times 
between  the  First  Church  in  Newton  and  the  First  in  Dor- 
chester, and  to  the  cordial  relations  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Means,  Mr.  Furber  continued  as  follows  : — 

One  advantage  of  a long  term  of  ministerial  labor  in  one 
place  is,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  all  the  affectionate  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  the  pastoral  relation,  on  both  sides, 
to  be  developed.  As  you  look  back  through  this  quarter  of 
a century,  you  find  that  your  pastor  has  been  associated  with 
all  the  more  memorable  experiences  through  which  you  have 
passed.  At  this  period  of  his  ministry,  young  as  he  is,  he 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  is  in  some  sense,  as  George 
Herbert  says,  a father  to  his  flock,  and  many  of  the  flock 
have  a filial  feeling  towards  him.  And  this  gives  great  power 
to  his  ministry.  He  labors  among  you  efficiently  because 
happily,  and  you  receive  kindly  all  his  words.  "When  our 
people  see  that  we  unfeiguedly  love  them,”  says  Baxter, 
" they  will  hear  anything  and  bear  anything.” 

The  permanent  pastor  knows  how  to  adapt  his  preaching 
to  the  wants  of  his  people.  He  knows  what  has  been 
preached,  and  what  needs  to  be  preached.  He  knows  the 
people,  their  religious  condition,  their  spiritual  necessities; 
and  when  he  selects  a subject  for  a sermon,  he  does  not,  like 
a stranger,  draw  a bow  at  a venture. 

Moreover,  there  is,  in  a prolonged  pastorate,  an  ever- 
deepening  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  pastor’s  heart.  For 
he  sees  that  the  impression  which  divine  truth  is  making 
upon  his  people,  year  by  year,  is  made  chiefly  through  his 
exhibition  of  it.  If  his  ministry  were  a short  one,  this 
responsibility  would  be  divided  between  him  and  other  pas- 
tors. But  when  he  sees  that  a whole  generation  of  his  hear- 
ers are  likely  to  learn  whatever  they  do  learn  of  the  way  of 


salvation  from  him,  it  is  a spur  to  constant  fidelity,  that,  if 
possible,  he  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Then  there  is  the  power  of  the  pastor’s  personal  influence. 
And  this  is  something  which  cannot  be  gained  in  a day. 
Genius  or  learning  or  great  sermons  cannot  procure  it ; nor 
can  promising  appearances  and  fair  professions.  It  depends 
upon  established  character,  and  is,  therefore,  a thing  of  slow 
growth.  Let  a man  be  tried  and  proved  through  a long 
course  of  years,  and  found  to  be  always  and  everywhere  the 
same  faithful,  conscientious,  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  not 
seeking  his  own  promotion,  but  the  welfare  of  those  whom 
God  has  committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  will  exert  an  influ- 
ence quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  blessed  truths  which  he 
proclaims.  It  is  the  silent,  unseen,  but  not  unfelt  influence 
of  a man  in  whose  personal  character  the  people  have  confi- 
dence ; and  his  words  from  the  pulpit  are  clothed  with  a 
doubly  persuasive  power  through  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held. 

This  pastor,  in  his  yesterday’s  sermon,  explains  the  length 
of  this  ministry  by  referring  us  to  the  kindness  of  his  people. 
But  I think  he  unconsciously  gives  us  a truer  explanation 
when  he  says  he  has  labored  among  you  " with  a contented 
mind,  having  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  a good  pastor 
for  this  church.’*’  When  a minister  can  say  this,  he  may 
expect  the  kindness  of  his  people,  and  a prolonged  stay 
among  them. 

Another  thing  about  this  pastor  is  his  care  for  the  lambs 
of  his  flock.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  young  are  more 
likely  to  be  interested  in  a young  minister  than  in  an  old 
one.  But  who  can  believe  that  a young  minister,  coming 
into  this  pulpit  now,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  present 
pastor,  could  gain  in  one  year,  or  two,  or  ten,  the  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  children  which  this  pastor  holds  ? The 
children  love  him  on  their  own  account,  and  they  love  him 
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because  their  parents  loved  him  when  they  were  children. 
And  this  gives  him  an  influence  over  them  which  no  younger 
minister  could  command. 

While  your  pastor  has  endeavored  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  as  we  say,  and  to  keep  his  eyes  open  to  the  changing 
attitudes  of  truth  and  error  towards  each  other  in  their  per- 
petual conflict,  he  has  not  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  lay  out 
his  strength  in  controverting  the  assertions  of  sceptics.  He 
has  preached  as  though  he  believed  the  Bible,  and  you  be- 
lieved it  also ; and  he  has  dealt  out  to  you  its  wholesome 
truths  in  the  love  of  them,  feeling  sure  of  their  power  to 
meet  the  hunger  of  every  man’s  soul.  The  younger  Edwards 
once  said  to  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford,  " Why  is  it,  Brother 
Strong,  that  I see  so  much  less  fruit  of  my  labors  than  you 
do  ? ” — " Because,”  said  Dr.  Strong,  "you  preach  as  if  your 
people  did  not  believe  the  Bible,  and  you  spend  your  time 
in  defending  it  against  sceptical  objections  ; whereas,  I take 
it  for  granted  that  my  people  do  believe  the  Bible,  and  then 
I have  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  the  truth  home  upon  every 
man’s  conscience.” 

Other  things  might  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  this  happy  union.  I will  merely  suggest  some 
of  them  by  quoting  a few  sentences  from  Dr.  Withington’s 
description  of  what  he  calls  "the  lasting  man,”  and  you 
can  apply  them  as  you  see  fit.  " The  lasting  man,”  says  he, 
"has  a simple  manner,  true  feeling,  some  substance,  severe 
ornament ; he  is  a child  of  nature,  has  great  earnestness  and 
little  show.  He  never  overdoes;  he  has  no  forced  pathos, 
no  pounding  violence.  He  creates  the  impression  of  reserved 
strength.  He  completely  loses  himself  in  his  subject;  he 
never  does  his  best ; or  if  he  does,  it  is  a profound  secret  to 
every  one  besides  himself.  He  has  no  pompous  preparation 
about  him  ; he  sounds  no  trumpet,  and  he  never  gives  an 
egotistic  emphasis  to  his  most  original  remarks.  They  steal 
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from  him  free  and  limpid,  like  water  from  the  spring  beneath 
the  rock.” 

The  chairman  cordially  greeted  Dr.  Morison,  of 
Milton,  and  introduced  him  as  a friend  of  both  the 
pastors  of  this  church. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  J.  H.  MORISOST,  D.  D. 

I have  been  delayed  by  necessary  engagements  elsewhere  ; 
but  am  glad  to  join,  though  at  this  late  hour,  in  the  rejoic- 
ings and  congratulations  of  this  occasion. 

Dr.  Codman  was  the  first  minister  in  the  neighborhood 
who  called  upon  me  after  my  settlement  in  Milton,  nearly 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  My  relations  with  him  were  always 
pleasant;  and  when  he  died,  it  was  a matter  not  only  of  re- 
gret, but  of  sincere  self-reproach  with  me,  that  I had  allowed 
my  little  cares  and  engagements  to  prevent  me  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  a closer  personal  inter- 
course which  he  had  so  kindly  offered.  He  was  a genial, 
earnest,  faithful  man  ; a thoughtful,  intelligent,  courteous, 
Christian  gentleman.  I wish  also  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Codman, 
— a saintly  woman,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  people  with 
all  a mother’s  affection,  intensified  by  her  earnest  desire  for 
their  spiritual  improvement. 

But  our  thoughts  to-night  turn  towards  the  living  pastor 
whose  faithful  service  for  a quarter  of  a century  we  come 
here  to  commemorate.  I agree  most  heartily  with  what  my 
friend,  Dr.  Peabody,  has  told  you,  that  his  best  days  are  yet 
to  come.  And  this  is  the  highest  commendation  that  can  be 
given.  For  age  alone  does  not  bring  wisdom.  Without  a 
generous  culture,  a faithful,  Christian  living,  time  often 
makes  men  narrow  and  barren,  or  arid  and  repulsive.  It  is 
only  those  who  cherish  the  grace  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and 
carry  it  out  in  lives  of  love  to  God  and  man,  who  grow  hap- 
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pier  and  better  every  year.  While  my  friend  was  speaking 
of  the  advantages  of  age  and  experience  to  a minister,  I 
looked  almost  with  pity  on  young  men  from  twenty-five  to 
forty.  But  they  must  not  be  discouraged.  If  they  will 
only  labor  and  watch  and  pray,  improving  every  opportunity 
as  it  comes,  they  will  by  and  by  have  the  advantage  of  being 
old,  with  the  inward  satisfactions  and  affections,  and  the 
honor  and  loving  reverence  which  belongs  to  those  who 
through  many  years  have  kept  the  commandments  of  God 
and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  It  is  because  I have  seen  these 
tokens  of  faithful  living  in  your  pastor  that  I have  learned 
to  love  and  honor  him.  Sometimes  I have  hardly  met  him 
more  than  once  in  a year ; but  from  all  that  I have  seen, 
from  the  very  expression  of  his  face  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  I have  been  made  to  feel  that  the  mellowing,  ripening 
processes  by  which  souls  are  prepared  for  heaven,  were  going 
on  in  him.  There  is  no  situation  or  condition  in  life  more 
favorable  to  this  growth  than  that  of  a Christian  minister. 
With  the  generous  intellectual  culture  which  his  position  de- 
mands ; with  the  larger  sympathies  which  he  must  gain  from 
entering  with  all  his  heart  into  the  deep  and  solemn  and  ever- 
varying  experiences  of  his  people  ; with  the  lessons  of  for- 
bearance and  charity  constantly  impressed  upon  him  by  the 
sense  of  human  frailty  in  himself  and  others  ; with  the  ever- 
growing conviction  of  his  own  insufficiency,  and  the  need  of 
constant  accessions  of  life  and  love  and  strength  from  above, 
— he  goes  forth,  year  by  year,  with  a more  comprehensive 
and  catholic  thought,  a richer,  fuller  communion  with  old  and 
trusted  friends ; with  a more  tender  yearning  towards  the 
weak  and  tempted,  while  more  of  the  light  and  warmth  of 
higher  worlds  shine  in  upon  his  soul,  which  has  been  so  often 
turned  heavenward.  I congratulate  your  minister  on  this 
glad  and  hallowed  experience. 

He  has  been  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  ministry.  There 
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had  been  a cruel  and  bitter  controversy.  But  that  long  since 
has  passed  away.  I have  found  no  difficulty  in  living  side 
by  side  with  a brother  differing  from  me  in  his  theological 
views,  with  no  act,  no  expression,  and,  as  I believe,  no  secret 
thought  of  jealousy  or  unkindness  on  either  side.  Late  in 
life,  Mrs.  Gile,  whose  husband  had  been  the  minister  of  both 
our  Milton  societies,  told  me  that  she  knew  no  difference  be- 
tween the  members  of  Mr.  Teele’s  church  and  of  mine. 
They  were  all  equally  dear  to  her.  And  so,  I think,  it  has 
been  here  in  the  relation  of  your  pastor  to  the  people  of  this 
neighborhood. 

On  all  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  already  enjoyed  and  se- 
cured, and  /or  the  richer  fruits  hereafter  to  be  gathered  in 
on  earth,  or  to  be  recognized  and  rejoiced  over  with  a glad 
surprise  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I would  congratulate  him 
and  you,  and  join  in  the  hope  and  prayer  that  the  anticipa- 
tion of  this  day  may  be  more  than  fulfilled  to  you  all. 

Among  the  old  friends  of  the  society,  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  formerly  the  pastor 
of  the  Village  Church  in  Dorchester. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DANIEL  BUTLER. 

I suppose  I owe  my  invitation  to  this  very  pleasant  gath- 
ering to  the  natural  desire  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
to  exhibit  a few  specimens  of  that  autiquity  out  of  which  this 
church  has  come.  I came  to  be  seen,  not  heard.  To  be, 
like  the  broken  tea-cups  mentioned  by  Goldsmith, 

“ Wisely  kept  for  show.” 

My  voice  has,  indeed,  often  been  heard  within  these  walls  ; 
but  it  was  at  a period  previous  to  that  which  comes  under 
our  notice  to-night,  and  to  assemblies  not  now  present.  To 
those  distant  years  my  thoughts  go  back  irresistibly  now. 
This  place  of  worship  is  indissolubly  associated,  Mr.  Chair- 


man,  with  your  first  pastor.  It  seems  strange  that  an  occa- 
sion so  full  of  interest  to  this  church  should  fail  of  his  pres- 
ence. If  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ever  revisit  the  scenes 
they  loved,  I am  sure  he  is  with  us  now,  as  is  that  goodly 
company  of  friends  and  helpers  in  which  he  once  rejoiced. 
And  if  they  are  present,  have  they  not  shared  our  joy  at  the 
remarks,  so  eloquent  and  appropriate,  to  which  we  have  just 
listened,  from  one  who  bears  his  honored  name?  He  was, 
as  you  have  said,  most  truly  my  friend  and  helper;  and,  sir, 
he  was  your  friend,  and  the  friend  of  this  people  and  of  this 
community.  In  his  great  heart  we  all  had  a place. 

As  I entered  the  house  this  afternoon,  I felt  instinctively 
drawn  to  the  chapel,  whose  open  door  invited  my  entrance. 
For  it  was  there  that  services  were  held  in  which  the  re- 
ligious and  the  social  elements  were  blended.  It  was  the 
habit  of  your  pastor,  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  year,  to 
invite  the  churches  at  Milton  and  the  Village  to  a union 
prayer  meeting  with  his  church.  I shall  never  forget  his 
manifested  interest  on  those  occasions.  It  was  with  a pa- 
rental feeling  that  he  welcomed  the  members  of  these 
churches.  His  own  body-guard  was  there, — Dea.  Clapp, 
serene,  hopeful,  and  happy;  and  Dea.  Sharp,  guileless  as  a 
child,  entering  with  a full  heart  into  the  exercises,  and  leav- 
ing you,  as  you  looked  upon  him,  in  doubt  whether  he  was 
laughing  or  crying,  and  convincing  you  at  last  that  he  was 
doing  both,  a smile  and  a tear  ever  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery, and  each  maintaining  its  place;  a man  who  possessed, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one,  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
his  pastor;  and  there  was  Dea.  Howe,  who  never  put  him- 
self forward,  and  who  never  shrunk  from  an  assigned  service, 
whose  asked  advice  was  ever  wisely  given,  and  whose  con- 
sistent life  illustrated  the  faith  he  professed.  The  time 
would  fail  me  to  speak  of  other  officers  of  the  church  wor- 
thy of  remembrance  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  of  honor- 
able women  not  a few,  whose  faithful  service  is  seen  in  the 
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past  prosperity  of  this  church.  They  have  entered  into  the 
rest  for  which  they  labored.  Their  completed  earthly  his- 
tory suggests  to  us  the  purpose  for  which  this  and  every 
true  church  was  formed,  — to  raise  up  and  guide  the  pilgrim 
to  his  inheritance  in  the  skies.  In  long  and  bright  succes- 
sion  may  they  go  forth  from  this  church  as  they  have  done 
in  the  years  that  are  past ! Members  of  the  church  pass 
away,  but  the  church  lives  in  an  unfading  youth.  When  the 
great  Husbandman  has  transplanted  one  from  among  you  to 
his  garden  above,  he  has  planted  another  in  its  place.  Your 
ranks  change,  but  they  keep  full.  The  flood  comes  back 
with  a force  that  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  ever-recurring 
ebb. 

I have  spoken,  you  perceive,  only  of  the  past,  which  to  me 
at  this  hour  is  the  present ; but  I cannot  close  these  remarks, 
already  too  far  protracted,  without  repeating  the  congratula- 
tions so  frequently  extended  to  the  pastor  who  witnesses  to- 
night the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  peaceful,  effec- 
tive labors  in  this  his  first  and  only  field.  The  long  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  both  pastor  and  people 
attests  the  wisdom  of  their  mutual  choice.  It  is  a fact  cred- 
itable alike  to  both,  that  he  has  faithfully  toiled  so  long,  and 
that  they  have  properly  appreeiated  and  enjoyed  his  labors. 
Grateful  for  the  past,  we  will  hope  for  the  future,  and  antici- 
pate for  this  beloved  people  and  their  pastor  the  long-con- 
tinued smiles  of  the  Great  Shepherd. 

The  last  speaker  was  one  who  represented  the  lay- 
men of  the  neighboring  churches,  and  with  whom,  in 
Christian  labor,  the  pastor  and  members  of  this  church 
have  often  been  pleasantly  associated. 

ADDRESS  BY  J.  RUSSELL  BRADFORD,  ESQ. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I am 
glad  to  be  with  you  to-day,  or  that  the  occasion  which  brings 
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us  together  is  a hnppy  one.  All  hearts  feel  this*  All  rejoice 
that  any  pastor  and  people  can  celebrate  a twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  settlement  over  them ; and  every  one  of  us  is 
glad  with  exceeding  gladness  because  of  the  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  past ; the  historical  recollections  that  cluster 
around  this  altar;  the  favoring  circumstances  of  the  present, 
and  the  hopes  and  faith  that  are  so  reasonably  entertained 
for  the  future  of  this  people.  While  listening  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  preceded  me,  I have  thought  of  the  bonds  of 
sympathy,  kindliness,  and  love  that  have  united  this  pastor 
to  his  people,  and  have  bound  their  hearts  to  him.  The 
connection  could  by  no  possibility  have  continued  so  long 
but  for  this  sympathetic  chain.  A minister  does  need,  and 
for  his  highest  usefulness  must  have,  the  warm,  quick,  hearty 
sympathy  of  his  people.  He  has  many  trials,  many  anxieties, 
many  hours  of  almost  despondency,  as  he  thinks  of  the  great 
work  committed  to  him  by  the  Master,  of  the  perishing  need 
of  many  souls  to  whom  he  ministers,  and  of  his  own  weak- 
ness and  inability  to  do  all  that  he  feels  should  be  done. 
And  although  he  knows  Him  who  has  said,  "In  me  is  thy 
strength,”  and  believes  the  word,  " I can  do  all  things  through 
Christ,  which  strengthened  me,”  he  yet  wants  and  longs  for 
human  sympathy.  And  do  not  we  laymen  often  fail  in  ren- 
dering this  ? Do  we  make  our  pastors  know  that  we  think  a 
great  deal  about  them,  feel  a great  solicitude  for  them,  and 
pray  often  in  their  behalf?  Not  in  an  explicit  utterance, 
but  in  a hundred  clearly  discerned  ways,  do  we  let  them 
know  that  we  are  friends,  ever  ready  to  do  all  that  we  can  for 
their  comfort  and  help?  This  is  our  duty  and  should  be  our 
happiness. 

Well,  sir,  it  has  been  my  feeling  while  here  to-day, 
that  this  people  have  thus  impressed  this  pastor.  He 
has  labored  long,  faithfully,  happily,  and  successfully,  be- 
cause thus  supported  and  sustained.  As  he  has  stood  in  this 
pulpit  to  lift  voice  and  hearts  in  prayer,  all  over  this  temple, 
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from  many  of  its  pews,  there  has  gone  up  the  silent  but  fer- 
vent prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  lead  him  to  express 
the  spiritual  wants  of  this  people.  As  he  has  expounded  the 
inconceivable  riches  of  the  word  of  God,  you  have  again,  in 
the  silent  utterances  of  your  hearts,  prayed  that  he  might 
speak  boldly,  knowing  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified.  And  thus  his  prayers  in  the  closet  have  been 
repeated  by  yours  in  the  pew ; and  your  hearts  have  been 
refreshed  and  made  glad  and  strong  by  the  services  of  the 
house  of  God.  Sympathizing  with  each  other,  you  have  la- 
bored for  a common  cause,  — the  glory  of  God  in  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  But  not  only  in  this  temple  and  by  prayers  at 
home,  have  you  shown  your  love.  As  you  have  met  your 
pastor,  day  by  day,  you  have,  by  the  warm  grasp  of  your 
hand,  by  the  brightening  expression  of  your  faces,  and  by  all 
kindly  manifestations  of  regard,  made  him  a contented  pas- 
tor ; you  have  lightened  his  labors  and  enlarged  his  heart ; 
and  he,  in  return,  has  done  all  that  a faithful,  consistent, 
God-fearing,  and  God-loving  man  could  do  for  you.  And, 
my  friends,  the  man  who  quietly,  patiently,  faithfully  under- 
takes every  duty,  small  or  great,  and  who  cheerfully,  hum- 
bly, yet  strong  in  the  Lord  and  for  His  glory,  presses 
forward  to  do  it,  never  turning  aside  to  gain  the  praise  or 
applause  of  men,  is  really  great  as  well  as  good.  Such  an 
one  you  have  had  to  minister  to  you  for  twenty-five  years. 
Such  a man  is  here,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  to-day; 
and  we  trust  and  pray  that  he  may  long  continue  to  labor 
among  you.  But  help  him,  as  you  have  in  the  past.  Sur- 
round him  by  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  sympathy  ; uphold 
him  by  your  prayers  ; let  him  know  that  you  love  him  ; and 
then,  as  in  the  past,  so  much  more  in  the  future,  shall  this 
union  be  blessed  of  God,  and  shall  be  a glory,  an  honor,  and 
a blessing  to  this  whole  community. 

Tlie  pastor  then  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy,  who  for  many  years  was  an 
active  member  of  this  church,  was  also  expected  to 
speak,  but  was  unable  to  be  present.  A letter  re- 
ceived from  him  is  appended:  — 

Boston,  July  10,  1873. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  Other3,  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  Your  invitation  to  attend  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Means,  as 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Dorchester,  is  before  me, 
and  I regret  that  an  engagement  to  leave  the  city  on  the 
11th  inst.  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  being  present. 
Few  of  our  rapidly  flying  days  stand  in  relief  in  our  memo- 
ries after  the  lapse  of  years ; but  twenty-five  years  have 
scarcely  clouded  my  remembrance  of  the  day  when  your 
pastor  was  ordained. 

I remember  well  the  multitude  that  came,  brought  by  the 
patient  horses,  who  stood  as  watchmen  at  the  gates  while 
master  and  mistress  worshipped  within.  And  I remember 
well  the  aspect  of  the  day  itself.  The  south  wind  blew 
softly,  and  its  many  voices  were  musical  among  the  leaves, 
the  blades  of  the  growing  corn  and  ripening  grain. 

Was  not  the  day  typical  of  the  ministry  that  it  inaugu- 
rated,— the  quiet  fulness  of  life,  flower,  and  fruit  in  all 
nature  around,  — a picture  of  the  undemonstrative,  but  earn- 
est fulness  of  ministerial  life  and  labor  that  yet  waits  its 
fullest  harvest-days?  Nor  do  I forget  the  old  man  eloquent 
(Dr.  Storrs)  as  he  thrilled  us  with  his  fervid  utterances. 

Can  it  be  that  twenty-five  years  — a quarter  of  a century 
— has  gone  since  that  day?  Yes,  and  with  them  many  who 
shared  with  us  the  joys  and  anticipations  of  that  hour.  May 
we  who  remain  in  their  places  work  as  well  as  they  ! 

Twenty-five  years  of  ministry  in  one  church  is  a record 
seldom  witnessed  in  this  changing  age,  and  bears  happy  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  both  pastor  and  people. 


Of  the  pastor,  in  simple  truth,  without  fulsomeness,  it 
may  be  said  he  has  been  remarkably  faithful  to  his  charge. 
He  has  not  used  his  pulpit  for  personal  prominence,  nor 
used  the  time  pledged  to  his  people  for  other  fields,  seeking 
pecuniary  or  popular  results  ; he  has  worked  among  and  for 
the  good  of  his  people,  ready  to  meet  the  sorrowing,  the 
joyful,  the  weary,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  and  in  each  case 
doing  the  work  committed  to  his  hands. 

With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  of  the  church  that  it  has 
shown  marked  benevolence,  abounding  in  Christian  activity, 
stretching  out  its  hauds  to  cheer  and  sustain  the  Christian 
laborers  on  our  western  borders,  the  missionary  in  foreign 
lands,  and  the  toilers  on  the  deep. 

When  civil  war  put  forth  its  hand  of  death,  pastor  and 
people  were  generous  and  true  to  neighbor,  to  country,  and 
to  God. 

As  one  of  the  absent  now  joined  to  and  laboring  in  another 
field,  I congratulate  pastor  and  people  on  the  happy  day  you 
commemorate,  and  beg  to  offer  you  all  my  best  wishes  for 
yet  many  years  of  union  and  prosperity. 

Cordially  yours, 

ALPHEUS  HARDY. 

Other  letters  from  former  parishioners  and  brethren 
in  the  ministry  were  received,  most  of  them  of  too  per- 
sonal a character  for  publication.  But  they  will  be 
gratefully  cherished  by  the  pastor  as  mementos  of 
most  pleasant  experiences  and  precious  fellowship. 


